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CHAPTER VIII. 
A FAVOURITE CHILD. 


Miss HERRIES had gone home, after Mrs. Collette’s disclosure, 
in a state of mingled misery and wrath. It seemed monstrous 
and incredible that a woman who still looked so young as Helen 
did, and who was undeniably beautiful, should have promised to 
marry a man who lapsed into old age directly he discarded the 
garments in which he faced the world, and subsided into his 
dressing-gown and slippers. More than this, Jane, though 
inexperienced, was not a fool. She had observed a subtle some- 
thing in Captain Stafford’s manner to his beautiful old familiar 
friend, as well as in that lady’s manner to him, which showed 
her that, whatever they might be now, those two had been 
infinitely dear to each other. It almost savoured of indelicacy, 
Jane thought, that, in the face of this evidence which they had 
brought against themselves, Mrs. Collette should have pro- 
claimed her intention of marrying Jane’s made-up and eminently 
unattractive old father. 

In addition to this, Jane had already begun to taste the sweets 
of power. She was the mistress of an admirably appointed 
home, and there was no one to question whither she went or 
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why she came. There are some natures—and these are gene- 
rally the sweetest and most wholesome ones—to whom liberty 
once tasted becomes absolutely indispensable. The slightest 
attempt to put fetters of any description upon them makes them 
strike out against the powers that be. The thought of subsiding 
into the position of a mere appendage to Helen Collette, when 
the latter should have become the mistress of the admirably 
appointed home, grew intolerable to the girl as she drove home. 
Fortunately for the preservation of the present peace, and for 
the continuance of friendly relations in the future, Lord Royd- 
more did not see his excited daughter until they met at dinner, 
and then the servants were a providential restraint. 

Unluckily for Lord Roydmore, they were neither going out, 
nor had they any guests this evening. Smelling powder in the 
air, he announced his intention, in rather a self-pitying and re- 
signed way, of “reading for an hour or two quietly in his study, 
and going to bed early.” But he had hardly settled himself 
down in his easiest chair, with his reading-table, lamp and glass 
of good old port by his side, before Jane knocked at the door 
and came in quickly. 

“Papa!” she began, and then something rose in her throat 
and checked further utterance for a few moments. He looked 
twenty years older than when he had faced her an hour before 
at the dinner-table. He had slipped into an old, loose morning- 
coat, and his feet were stuck into big, gouty-looking slippers. 
The carefully disposed locks of streaky grey hair were dis- 
arranged by their contact with the cushion against which his 
tired head reposed. The lines on his forehead were more 
strongly marked, the tint of his skin was sicklier than she had 
ever noticed it before. A strong wave of love and pity for him 
swept over her heart, and obliterated all the anger and contempt 
she had been nursing against him since hearing Mrs. Collette’s 
disclosure. Instead of reproaching and ridiculing him for his 
infatuation, as she had intended doing, his daughter fell on her 
knees by his side, and flung her arms round his neck. 

“ Papa, poor papa, are you feeling ill? Let me stay with you. 
Let me bring my work in and sit with you.” 

He drew a long breath which lifted a weight off his heart. 
He had felt something like a spasm there on his daughter’s 
sudden entrance, for he had rightly fathomed the cause of her 
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visit. But her abrupt relapse into tenderness reassured him. 
He felt better, and looked it. 

“T am subject to little nervous attacks,” he explained fretfully. 
“ Any sudden jar to my nerves, such as flinging open doors and 
bouncing into my room, disturbs and startles me. You must 
be careful to avoid doing this in future, my dear child. I am 
better now. No, no, you needn’t bring your work. I don’t care 
to watch a woman stitching.” 

“TI didn’t mean to bounce in, papa; and if you don’t like the 
work, may I come here and read? I don’t like to think you 
are here alone when you are not feeling well,’ Jane pleaded. 
She felt rebuffed and humbled, and painfully anxious to make 
amends for that temporary derangement in her father’s nervous 
system of which she was the cause. Her wish to please him 
was so evident, so genuine, that he allowed his features to relax 
into a rewarding smile. 

“Yourre a dear, kind-hearted girl, Jane, dear ; worth a hundred 
of that heartless, selfish sister of yours. I wish I had discovered 
it before, but she blinded and deceived her father, as she has 
blinded and deceived her husband. But I won't keep you here 
to-night, dear. The society of gute young people is rather 
exhausting, sometimes, to those who are past their first youth 
themselves. Good-night, my child.” 

He kissed her quickly, flung his head back upon the cushion of 
his chair with an air of relief, and resumed the reading of his 
newspaper in a way that made Jane understand there was to be 
no appeal against his dismissal of her. She rose slowly from 
her knees without any of that energy and vigour which had 
characterised her entrance, and which he had unkindly described 
as “bounce,” and took her departure, feeling chilled and incon- 
sequent, and with the words she had come to say unspoken 
still. 

* * * * - * 

A few days after this little incident, the Graves’ came up, and 
Jane forgot a good deal of her anxiety about her father’s fate 
and health in the sharp disappointment she felt about the 
relations between Geoffrey and Florence, and their respective 
attitudes towards herself. 

Young Mrs. Graves was as pretty and youthful-looking as 
ever, but she seemed to have acquired the cynicism and bitter- 
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ness of the most cynical and bitter old age. She put aside every 

expression of affection which Jane offered her as so much idle, 
worthless verbiage, and owned candidly that if all she was to 
get from her father was house-room and participation in their 
round of gaiety, she should feel no gratitude to him for having 
caused her be “ dragged away from The Court.” 

“T am glad you’re so fond of your own home, but I should 
like to see that you were glad to be with me again for a little 
time, Flo; and papa—you were always his favourite child, you 
know—he must feel hurt at your not even seeming to be glad to 
see him,” Jane said, as the two sisters were having tea in Jane’s 
sanctum on the afternoon of Florence’s arrival. 

“I’m nota bit fond of my own home,” Florence said calmly, 
nibbling at her cake. “ And as for being papa’s favourite child, 
much good his favouritism has done me. If it hadn’t been for 
papa I should have broken off my engagement when grandpapa 
died, and then I should have made a decent match. As it is, 
I’m fast bound to a man who bores me to death, and who won't 
give me the chance of getting rid of him.” 

“Florence! how can you speak so brutally of such a dear 
-good fellow as Geof?” Jane asked indignantly. Then she 
-added, “ But you don’t mean it; I know you don’t mean it?” 

“Oh, wise young judge; oh, good young woman, I mean 
it and a great deal more. Geof’s dearness and goodness 
consists in watching my every movement with the affectionate 
vigilance a cat displays towards a mouse; and his good- 
ness consists in plodding along as monotonously as his brother 
pudding-headed yokels. Why should I be grateful for these 
things?” 

“ Geof is altered, Florence ; he doesn’t look happy.” 

Florence crimsoned angrily. 

“There you go, croak, croak, croak, just like his mother and 
‘sisters. I can’t help his looking heavy and stupid. Perhaps he 
eats and sleeps too much, and suffers from torpid liver. If he 
would work his brain more, and talk a little more, and stir him- 
self up to catch onto things that interest other people, he would 
look more like a man of the day, and less like a stalled ox. 
Whatever made me weak enough to let myself be driven into 
tying myself up to a man who hasn’t an idea beyond the bounds 
of his own property, and the birds, beasts and fishes that reside 
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upon it, I can’t tell, Oh, by the way, I want a card for your ball 
for a friend of mine.” 

“Ts it for Captain Stafford?” Jane asked, her eyelids drooping 
before her sister’s steady stare ; “because if it is, we have sent 
him one. I know him slightly, and he told me he had been 
staying with Geoffrey and you.” 

“It’s not for Captain Stafford; and may I ask what that 
gentleman said about me? Not that I care for his opinion very 
much, only while we were in Paris he gave me the impression 
that he was ready to lay down his life for me,and when he came 
to The Court he seemed to have altered his mind. He’s not 
quite the type of man I like, but he would do very well for you, 
Jane, if you can persuade his eminence to step off his pedestal 
and look at the sister of such an unworthy being as myself.” 

“TI don’t like your jokes; I see nothing to laugh at. I think 
it’s coarse of you to suggest that I am trying to get a man to 
marry me (for that’s what you mean) simply because I said 
I knew him slightly. 

Florence shrugged her shoulders contemptuously. 

“If you put up your back and buck every time I offer you 
advice, you’ll throw me off, and I shall never offer you any more. 
Now, as you’re so touchy, we will cease to speak about your in- 
teresting self, and you shall tell me a little about papa. Is there 
any truth in this rumour that he wants.to marry Mrs. Collette, 
the handsome widow ?” 

Jane nodded her head in assent. : 

“JT suppose it is true,” she said. “ Mrs. Collete told me so 
herself.” 

“1 see breakers ahead,” Florence cried delightedly ; “ why, she’s 
Harry Stafford’s woman !” 

“Florence!” Jane interrupted imperiously, “if papa knew that 
you spoke to me like that ; if he knew you could speak in that 
way at all, he wouldn’t let you stay here.” 

“ Then he shall know it without much further delay,” Florence 
laughed pleasantly. “You little goose! what a goose you are 
still, Jane. Thistime I meant no harm, though. I only meant 
that any time during the last five years Helen Collette could 
have married Captain Stafford, with whom she is very much in 
love, if she had liked.” 

“Then as she has not married him, he has not been in love 
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with her, I suppose,” Jane said, with a transparent effort at in- 
difference. 

“Oh, yes, he has been and is in what men of his calibre call 
love. She interests, amuses and excites him. She always 
makes up especially well when he is likely either to see or to hear 
about her. Men like to hear the woman they’re spoken about 
with admired, you know, and she never asks him to own up 
about anything that they say of him when he’s away from her. 
She has the art of holding him on, in fact, and she has held him 
on for five years.” 

For no reason that she could assign to herself, Jane felt inex- 
pressibly offended. She had noright and no reason to think that 
Captain Stafford was made of fine porcelain, and Mrs. Collette 
of effective pottery merely ; nevertheless, the notion that there 
was this distinction between them socially had got into her head. 
In her secret heart she felt there would be less incongruity in a 
marriage between her father and Mrs. Collette than in one 
between Mrs. Collette and Captain Stafford. 

“ After all, why should papa not marry to please himself?” she 
said aloud, following out her own train of thought., 

Florence stamped her foot, and caught one corner of her ‘pretty 
lip in with a pearly tooth. In the old Bath days, when Jane had 
annoyed her to this extent, she had been wont to show her dis- 
pleasure by slapping Jane’s face. But she curbed her inclination 
to do so on this occasion by a timely recollection of a certain 
favour she would require at Jane’s hands in the course of a few 
days. 

“There is this reason why papa should not marry, either to 
please himself or to please Mrs. Collette. He might have a 
second family, and as he would be in his dotage by the time their 
mother could make them interesting to him, he would probably 
be wheedled into leaving some, if not most, of his money away 
from us to them. No; he must be stopped from the commission 
of such a folly. JZ will undertake to either force or persuade Mrs. 
Collette to give him up.” 

Though at the first blush of the matter Jane had been to the 
fullas averse to the prospect of having Helen Collette for a step- 
mother as Florence was now showing herself to be, she (Jane) 
revolted now at the arbitrary and domineering way in which her 
sister spoke. Lord Roydmore had always petted, indulged and 
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gratified Florence to the utmost of his power, but no thought of . 
his happiness or comfort swayed her now, when she was resolving 
upon a course that she knew would be contrary to his will. It 
was not of his honour or happiness that she was thinking. It 
was solely of that money which he would -have to leave, and 
which she was already greedily grasping in imagination. 

“ Interference will come very badly from you, Florence. After 
all, you are not nearly as much concerned as.I am, and if I raise 
no objection to Mrs. Collette, you’re bound to accept her civilly.” 

Florence laughed. 

“My dear child,” she said, “ you make a very praiseworthy 
effort to assert yourself against me, but you can’t do it, Jane, you 
can’t do it. The habit of my authority over you is strong upon 
you still. You always were very fond of me, you know, dear, 
and you will be guided by me now. Let me alone! it will be 
better for you in the end.” 

She spoke very suavely and sweetly, and put her hand caress- 
ingly and gently on Jane’s as she spoke. The latter was puzzled, 
partially subjugated, but not convinced. 

“When you are loving to me, I would do anything in the 
world for you, Flo; at least almost anything.” 

“ That’s right, dear; that’s how it ought to be between sisters. 
I know you again now. You're my own affectionate goose of a 
Jane. I didn’t know the aggressive young woman who defied 
me just now.” 

It occurred to Jane that the sooner she left off being an 
affectionate goose the better it would be for her. But as she 
had no desire to upset the present harmonious relations between 
herself and Florence, she kept this reflection to herself. 

To Geoffrey Graves’s surprise, his wife was at her very best 
this night in the little family—deferentially attentive and loving 
to her father, prettily submissive and affectionate to himself, and 
apparently devoted in a tenderly protecting way toJane. When 
they had all reassembled in the drawing-room (though her soul 
was eaten out with the weariness of this family party), she 
placed herself on a stool at her father’s feet in the old girlish way, 
and proceeded to cajole him by what even Geoffrey, who knew 
her pretty well by this time, took for a display of real filial 
tenderness and jealous desire to keep as much of his love to 
herself as possible. 
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“Dear papa!” she murmured, “it is so good to be back with 
you again. It is so good to know that you don’t care a bit for 
any one else in the world, excepting Jack and Jane and me, in 
spite of what horrid people say.” 

Lord Roydmore fidgeted under this monopolising and 
enthralling address, and replied to it rather hesitatingly : 

“My dear Florence, a man can’t expect to absorb his children’s 
hearts any more than he can their time. You, for instance 
have closer and dearer claims upon you than Ican make. Jane 
and Jack may follow your example any day. I am not a selfish 
father. I do not desire that you should waste your young lives 
entirely upon your poor old father.” 

Florence put her lips to his hand, and held that member tight 
as she said : 

“If people could see how happy we are together, they wouldn’t 
say such horrid things to me as they have been saying lately.” 

Lord Roydmore was slightly troubled with a cough. When 
the cough had passed, he said: 

“People are apt to say horrid things about all of us. I think 
we should all do well to avoid listening to rumours, especially 
when they are slanderous.” 

He was thinking of the rumours that were current respecting 
Florence herself at the moment. But that adroit young 
swordswoman took his weapon and turned it against himself. 

“T haven’t been able to avoid hearing, but I have declined to 
believe the slanderous rumours, papa. They were not nice, not 
at all nice ; at the same time, they were too ridiculous. Fancy 
people getting up the report that you were thinking of marrying, 
actually marrying, Mrs. Collette, Captain Stafford’s Mrs. 
Collette——” 

“Florence! you are more than deceitful ; you never heard the 
rumour till I told you of it myself this afternoon, told you of it 
as a fact,” Jane struck in tempestuously ; “you are insulting and 
cruel 9 

She paused, panic-stricken, in the midst of her reproachful 
torrent of words. Lord Roydmore had snatched his hand from 
his favourite child, and was lying back, looking faint and white, 
against his cushioned chair. The words, “Captain Stafford’s 
Mrs. Collette,” had stuck a knife into his heart, and that heart 
was pitiably weak. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
“SEND FOR JACK.” 


SINCE the day when the parable of the carnations had been 
spoken to him, Captain Stafford had seen nothing of Helen 
Collette. She was another man’s property now, and he would 
not share the delights of private unfettered intercourse with her 
with any man. 

The report of the engagement between the beautiful widow 
and “old Roydmore,” spread rapidly through certain circles, but 
not in that in which the Wyndhams revolved. Down in their 
beautiful home at Redhill, the old bachelor brother and maiden 
sister were out of reach of the echoes even of the gossip which 
spread like flames on a dry prairie in the circles within circles 
of fashionable and smart society. As usual, they went up to 
town to see her two or three times a week, and as usual her nice 
frank, womanly letters were found reposing with equal frequency 
on Mr. Wyndham’s breakfast-table. 

Time after time, as these letters, breathing a touching and 
beautiful spirit of grateful affection and reliance on him, were 
opened and read by Mr. Wyndham, did the good, generous- 
hearted, humble-minded old man resolve to put his fate to the 
touch, and relieve the dear, financially-harassed woman, to whom 
he was so devotedly and honourably attached, from her monetary 
difficulties. Being guileless as a child, he had long ago taken 
his sister into his confidence concerning the hopes, fears, wishes, 
aspirations and doubts which he entertained about Helen 
Collette. Unlike the majority of only sisters of an only brother, 
the joyous-natured old maiden lady thought Helen “good 
enough for even brother Ralph.” She endowed Mrs. Collette, in 
fact, with an extraordinary number of excellent qualities of 
which that lady did not even know as much as their names. 

“Helen has such a fund of delicate pride,” she would say 
affectionately, when he would read her a passage from one of 
Mrs. Collette’s letters, in which that lady would pathetically 
entreat him ot to over-burden her soul with gratitude by 
sending her any more cheques, which, in spite of her dire need, 
she could not bring herself to accept. 
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“ Helen has such a fund of delicate pride, Ralph. / see things 
as quickly as most people, and I know that in her case there is 
no feigned reluctance to accept the kindnesses you show her. 
No, no; everything about our dear Helen is veal, thank God, 
and the sooner she is our Helen in very truth the better I shall 
be pleased.” 

To these remarks of his sister, made in the best of all good 
faith, Mr. Wyndham would reply like the true-hearted gentle- 
man : 

“T will never trade on her gratitude, Dorothy. Our Helen has 
a noble nature, which might lead her to reward me _ too 
generously for the little I have been able to do for her. I must 
protect her against her own grateful impulses. I must never 
dare.to ask her to crown my life with joy and glory by becoming 
my wife, while there is a chance of a better man than myself 
winning her.” 

“But there is no ‘better man’ than yourself in the case, 
Ralph. Helen, though she mixes freely with the gay world, is 
untouched, I am sure, by the fulsome flatteries which those men 
of the world who do not understand her innate worth pour forth 
upon her. My dear brother, I would never counsel you to seek 
mere beauty and grace inthe woman you would make your wife. 
Helen has these gifts which appeal to those who see what is on 
the surface only, but she has other and higher gifts.” 

“* A perfect woman, nobly planned,” Mr. Wyndham quoted; 
with tears in his light grey protruding eyes. “Dorothy, I have 
always tried to live a life upon which I shall not be ashamed to 
look back when my time comes. But if God gives me this 
good gift, if Iam ever blessed enough to be the one to whom 
Helen will entrust the charge of her most pure and precious life, 
no one will feel how unworthy I am of such honour more keenly , 
than I shall myself.” 

“You think too lowly of yourself, but you can’t think too 
highly of Helen,” old Dorothy Wyndham said, blinking away 
tears for which she could assign no cause for shedding, even to 
herself. “ Helen is heart-free, Ralph, and I know that the senti- 
ment of gratitude which she entertains towards you, for what she 
herself calls your ‘unceasing, unresting’ kindness, is stronger 
than the ‘love’ most women give the men they marry. My 
dear brother, you are too modest! Why shouldn’t a woman 
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like our Helen, who disregards externals, and can judge 
character, love you for yourself? You are in the prime of 
life” (Mr. Wyndham winced), “you are good and honourable, 
and kind and generous. You were the best son, and are the 
best brother that ever lived. Helen will be a happy, as well as 
a lucky woman, when you ask her to be your wife, and she will 
make you as happy a man as you deserve to be.” 

He sat overwhelmed and abashed by this torrent of sisterly 
eloquence. The arguments were the outcome of partial affection, 
he knew; nevertheless, he could not help being more than 
slightly swayed by them. Without having the faintest touch of 
the Pharisee about him, he knew that he was a good man. A 
good, moral, God-fearing, law-abiding, neighbour-loving, Christian 
gentleman. At the same time, he half feared and half suspected 
that these were not the qualities which win the hearts of women, 
especially of such a woman as Helen Collette. As he sat there 
blushing, glowing with smiles, and slightly trembling with 
pleased nervous embarrassment caused by his sister’s hearty 
tribute, he caught sight of himself in the merciless looking-glass 
opposite. The vision might have been one of sin, so terribly 
did it shock him. All his thoughts a moment before had been 
of Helen. He had conjured up a picture of her beautiful face, 
of her grand, gracious form, of her winning eyes, and her easy, 
graceful movements. He had been gloating wildly over this 
vision, thinking what an earthly Paradise the presence of it 
would make his home. And now this vision was rudely dis- 
pelled by the sight of himself in the glass. 

He did not blench nor blink nor turn away from the reflection. 
He sat still, gazing at it fixedly, pitying it for being so round and 
rosy, so inclined to double-chin, pendulous cheek, and hairless- 
ness on the top of its head.” He did not even cease munching 
the toast he had just bitten off, though the movement of his 
jaws was distinctly aged. 

“ Dorothy,” he said presently, “ come here, my dear, and stand 
by me.” 

She obeyed him wonderingly. 

“We are a well-matched pair, Dorothy, a nice, comfortable- 
looking old couple. Looking at ourselves together in that faith- 
ful friend ” (he pointed to the glass), “there is nothing jarring, 
nothing incongruous in the picture.” 
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“Certainly nothing, Ralph. We were always considered alike.” 
He took her hand and patted it as it lay upon his shoulder. 

“But if a handsome smart man, young enough to be your 
son, sat where I am, and the picture represented husband and 
wife, there would be something jarring and incongruous in it then.” 

“A smart, young, handsome man my husband? My dear 
Ralph, the very idea is shocking, shocking,” Miss Dorothy said 
hastily, bustling back to her seat as she spoke. 

“It would be equally shocking if things were reversed, and I 
sat here with Helen by my side as my wife. No, Dorothy, my 
dream of folly is over. That true friend yonder has shown me 
the truth too plainly. Helen shall be our daughter.” 

Miss Wyndham sat thoughtfully silent for a minute or two, 
All her pride, as well as all her love, had been invested in her 
brother from the days of her earliest childhood. She had never 
seen either girl or woman whom she considered good enough 
for him until she met with and fell under Helen’s sway. Then 
she succumbed to the charm of a woman who had the rare gift 
of interesting herself in and making herself interesting to other 
women. Helen’s troubles and successes, Helen’s social aches 
and pains, were all freely and frankly confided to the sym- 
pathetic ear of dear old Dorothy Wyndham, in a way that made 
the latter pick up Helen’s burdens and try to bear the whole 
weight of them upon her own plump round-about shoulders. 

In all her life, old Miss Wyndham had never either told a lie 
or feigned a feeling. If she neither liked nor approved of people, 
she held her tongue, and also held aloof from them. But if ever 
any one became the recipient of her love and trust, she became 

the most doggedly obtuse of partisans, the most blindly confid- 
ing of friends. Helen Collette had detected this special trait in 
Dorothy’s character the first time she met her. The-rest was easy. 

It was very hard for the dear old lady to hear her brother 
renounce that glorious prospect of matrimonial bliss which she 
had chalked out for him. In her eyes he was still a “ well-look- 
ing young man, with a beautiful expression.” Though she 
shrank with genuine modest horror from the suggestion of the 
possibility of her ever wronging youth by allying herself with it, 
she felt no such shrinking where her brother was concerned. 
Helen, in her eyes, was as perfect as a woman can be, or needs to 
be. And Helen was “good enough for Ralph,” that was all. 
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“You think too much of mere externals, and you under- 
estimate yourself, Ralph,” she said at last. Then, as he only 
shook his head rather sadly in reply, she tried to change the 
current of his thoughts by going to the window and calling to 
the peacocks. 

It was such a beautiful scene that lay stretched out before her. 
The sloping sweep of velvet lawn was bordered by grand old elms 
and oaks, perfumed lindens, weeping ashes, copper beeches and 
two or three dark stalwart fir trees standing stiff and stark, like 
sentinels among their less severe brethren. A little apart from 
the rest, on the left, a mighty cedar stood alone. A cedar that 
had many a tale to tell would it but have spoken, for under its 
broad sweeping branches the Canterbury pilgrims had rested to 
take their needful rest and temperate fare. 

Above the tree-tops, the waving line of Surrey hills in the blue 
far-distance shut out the sights and sounds of the world beyond 
in that direction in the pleasantest manner possible. At her feet 
the peacocks perked themselves, stepping backwards and for- 
wards mincingly to a measure of their own. A cat, whose long 
grey silky hair was an inheritance from a remote Persian ances- 
tress, had coiled itself jup becomingly on a crimson velvet- 
cushioned chair under the verandah. A stately, golden-yellow 
greyhound watched the peacocks with jealous disdain as they 
became the recipients of several tit-bits from the breakfast table. 
A couple of gardeners were rolling a lawn that already resembled 
a billiard table. It was all so very beautiful that “it ought to 
have a mistress in keeping with it,” old Miss Wyndham thought, 
half hopefully, as she recalled Helen’s always encouraging manner 
to “dear old Ralph,” half-regretfully as poor old Ralph’s hesita- 
tion and self-depreciation rose vividly to her mind. 

“Things must take their course, I know,” she said to herself 
resignedly, as she finished her morning pastime of feeding the 
peacocks ; but as either sister or daughter Helen will always find 
a home here in my heart.” 

For two or three days after that happy evening spent in the 
bosom of his family, with his favourite child at his knee, Lord 
Roydmore had been ailing. That was the word his old soldier- 
servant, who had clung to him from the time he left the service 
all through the poverty-nipped days at Bath, up to the com- 
paratively brilliant present, used in describing his master’s 
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symptoms. “ His Lordship was ailing. Not ill, no, certainly 
miss, not ill,” (this in answer to Jane’s anxious inquiries), “but 
ailing and wanting rest. Perhaps Mrs. Graves, being so lively, 
would be kind enough not to disturb him.” 

“Papa must be very ill if he doesn’t want to be disturbed by 
Mrs. Graves, Long? If he said I was to keep out of the room, I 
could understand it. Papa never did care much about seeing 
me P 

“ His lordship wants you now, Miss, now as soon as you can go 
to him without Mrs. Graves,” the old iron-bound soldier with the 
soft heart cut in tremulously. Long had never loved his master’s 
eldest daughter, even in the days of her unfledged arrogance 
and pettifogging power at Bath. He had disliked her for the 
way in which she had stinted the little household in order that 
she might appropriate some of the housekeeping money to her 
own private needs. He had disliked her for the light-hearted way 
in which she had given endless trouble to himself, and every one 
else whom she could command, without ever thinking it worth 
her while to offer them a word of thanks. But above all he had 
disliked her for the way in which she had kicked her sister Jane 
into the hindmost place,and kept her there with a strong hand, 
while she had turned a smiling, wheedling, false face to her father. 
Long knew Miss Florence to the very marrow of her delicately 
shaped small bones, and liked her as little as it was possible for 
a man to do under the circumstances. “She had always been a 
sly ’un,” he told himself, “and now she was a bad ’un into the 
bargain,” he believed, for the rumours which had reached her 
father respecting her gambling and other propensities had filtered 
through to Long’s ears also. There was righteous wrath in the 
old servant’s heart against this daughter of his master’s, who 
was, he truly believed, bringing her father’s sparse grey locks 
with sorrow to the grave. Accdfdingly, he now felt a double 
pleasure in summoning Jane to her father’s sick-room — the 
pleasure of exalting Miss Herries and of abasing Mrs. Graves, 

Lord Roydmore was lying on a sofa in his dressing-gown 
when his daughter went to him. He had just completed his in- 
valid toilette, and Jane felt a sensation of repulsion, not to him 
—not to her father—but to that darkly-dyed hair and that faint 
touch of something that was distinctly not the hue of his own 
blood showing on his worn, wan cheek. He was wrapped up in 
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a golden-brown velvet dressing-gown, with a girdle round his 
waist, and the blinds were lowered to a degree that made it im- 
possible’ for him to see to read in the room. 

The secret why these preparations had been made oozed out 
presently. After looking nervously behind her in order to make 
quite sure that Florence was not secreted somewhere in the folds 
of Jane’s tea-gown, he began : 

“T want to send you on rather a delicate mission, my child; 
I want you to go and fetch Mrs, Collette, and bring her to see 
me without Florence knowing anything about it. I have not 
been able to write for several days, and I have not been able to 
spare Long to go with a message. Helen will be anxious. You 
must go and bring her to see me. Long and you are the only 
ones I can trust.” 

He looked so appallingly haggard and ill as he spoke, that 
even if Jane had hardened her heart against Mrs. Collette 
previously, she would have relented on hearing his appeal made 
with such quivering lips, backed by imploring glances from such 
hollow eyes. 

“Twill go at once, papa,” she said, kissing his clammy brow 
with her fresh warm young lips ; “I will bring her here, and——” 
she paused for an instant, threw her head up, and added quietly, 
“Florence will not dare to interfere, even if she sees Mrs. 
Collette.” 

“T would rather they did not meet; I would rather avoid a 
row,” he said fretfully. “You don’t seem to understand! I am 
below par, consequently shaky. It is not that I should permit 
any interference from Florence, but I want to avoid anything 
like a scene. Now go, my dear; you are wasting time; 
bring Helen here without delay. She must have been very 
anxious.” : : 

He had raised himself upom his elbow while he had been 
speaking, and now he lay back, panting and pallid even under 
that tinge of false bloom on his face. Jane shuddered as she 
turned away ; a premonition of something dreadful’ being about 
to happen, something for which they all, every one of them, 
were unprepared, assailed her. At the door she turned to look 
at him, and he beckoned her back. 

“T want your brother; send for Jack. I want to introduce 
him to Helen—to his future mother,” he whispered, and she 
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assented to his request, as she would have assented now if he 
had asked for the moon or a baby’s rattle. 
* * * * * + 

For three or four days, Mrs. Collette had neither heard nor 
seen anything of the man whom she was pledged to marry, and 
though personally he had grown distasteful to her, it would have 
been unnatural if she had not experienced a few qualms of 
anxiety on the subject. She knew that his masterful married 
daughter had come up to stay with him, and by intuition she 
knew that this married daughter was in opposition to her for 
other reasons than those connected with Lord Roydmore. In 
the world in which Captain Stafford lived, his long-drawn-out 
infatuation for Helen Collette was an old tale oft told. It was 
more than likely that pretty Florence Graves had heard of it, and 
rumour said once upon a time pretty Florence Graves had tried 
every art she knew to gain the empire over his heart. Putting 
these things together, Mrs. Collette felt she was not very far out 
in assuming that if Florence could give her (Helen) a fall with 
Lord Roydmore, she would do so. 

While still in perplexity and doubt, and before Jane came on 


her mission, Mr. Wyndham called with a petition that still 
further complicated the tangled skein of Helen’s life. 


CHAPTER X. 
“MY OWN!” 


UNCERTAINTY and perplexity, indignation at being interfered 
with antagonistically in the matter of her marriage by the same 
woman who had once dared to attempt to annex her lover, were 
in.absolute dominion over Helen’s mind that day, when Mr. 
Wyndham appeared, oddly enough without his sister ! 

Helen was so accustomed to see the cosy, genial old pair 
trotting in together, that for a moment she experienced a shock 
as the thought crossed her mind that Miss Dorothy must be 
dead! Old Ralph’s face looked preternaturally grave. Al- 
together, the signs of sorrow about him were sufficiently strong 
to startle Helen into saying: 

“What is the matter? Where is Miss Dorothy ?” 

“Dorothy is well, quite well, my dear; she sends her best 
love to you, and hopes——” 
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He paused, struggled with a little throat difficulty, and then, 
with the gloom deepening on his face as he remembered how old 
and fat he was, he went on: 

“Dorothy sends you this little note, my dear, and a ring that 
belonged to our mother, and that is consequently of priceless 
worth to us.” 

Helen took the note and ring with one of the sweetest looks 
of gratitude of which her well-fringed, soft, fathomless grey eyes 
were capable. Until she had the ring on her finger, and was 
reading the note, it did not occur to Mr. Wyndham that he had 
been specially instructed not to give her either until he had won 
her consent to be his wife. 

For it had come to this, that his sister’s persuasions, joined to 
his own inclinations, had overcome his scruples against uniting 
his December to her ripe, warm, beautiful July, and to-day, 
though he feared his fate terribly, he had come to put it to the 
touch. 

Helen read through the note rapidly, calmly, and with the 
most complete comprehension of its meaning. It hailed her as 
sister, it laid all authority over all things beautiful down at their 
Redhill home at her feet. It thanked her with touching 
gratitude for bringing such ‘joy into the life of the writer’s dear 
brother. In fact, altogether, it put another very strong string on 
to Helen’s bow. 

“T gave you that note too soon,” he said tremulously, when 
she had read it, and sat with downcast face twiddling the ring 
round her finger. 

Silence was safer than speech! Helen took the safer part. 

“You are shocked, outraged at my presumption, and no 
wonder!” he went on, with miserable humility ; “forgive me, 
my child, it was the desire of the moth for the star, but I’m such 
an old moth that I ought to have known better. Forgive me!” 

Helen’s mind had glanced like lightning through all the 
possibilities of her own case. Truly she was engaged to marry 
Lord Roydmore, and truly did she yearn to occupy the position 
Lord Roydmore could give her. But for several days—days 
that in the gallop of London life seemed to place an immeasur- 
able period of time between them—she had heard nothing from 
her hitherto attentive and impassioned swain. In fighting her 
way to the front, Helen had received many a hard knock, many 
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a bad bruise. What wonder that she longed for the visible 
rewards of her distinguished service in her own cause ?—what 
wonder that she was ready to sail into any port out of the 
storm ? 

Her mind glanced like lightning through all the possibilities 
of the case. She was between two stools. Lord Roydmore 
might fail her, was failing her, according to all outward seeming, 
under family pressure. This true, solid, old mass of flesh and 
sincerity would feel himself honoured if she took him as a 
forlorn hope, and would never reproach her for her inability to 
give him more than the merest gratitude for all that he lavished 
upon her. 

“T have nothing to forgive, and what you are pleased to call 
the star shall give the !moth its desire,” she was saying. Her 
hands were in his, his good old hairless lips were pressing hers, 
when the door opened injudiciously for once, and Jane Herries 
came in, straight and swift as an arrow, with the words : 

“Dear Mrs. Collette, papa wants you at once; he is ill, so ill 
that he has sent for Jack. He wants us all to recognise and 
receive you as our future mother.” 

Jane had been preparing a dozen neat little speeches on her 
way over, but this one came from her heart, and was un- 
rehearsed. That it was effectively delivered there can be little 
doubt, judging from the almost stunning effect it produced upon 
the thrilled though limited audience. 

As the last words flew from her lips, Jane realised that in 
sincere unconsciousness she had exposed a woman who was 
cruelly deceiving not only her (Jane’s) father, but also the 
honest-looking old gentleman, who was looking as much 
ashamed of himself as if he, and not Helen, were guilty of 
trickery and perfidy. Anything that savoured ever so slightly 
of underhandedness and double-dealing was repugnant to the 
girl But she was largely endowed with that rare spirit of 
loyalty to her own sex which makes a woman shrink from 
being the instrument of humiliating torture to another woman. 
Inexperienced as she was in worldly love and intrigue, her 
generous nature stood Helen Collette in better stead in this 
emergency than any care-hardened old feminine diplomat could 
have done. 

“You will spare Mrs. Collette to come and see poor papa now 
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he is so ill, won’t you?” she said, with pretty courtesy, to poor, 
hot, embarrassed Mr. Wyndham. “She has been so kind to me 
that we look upon her as one of us; don’t we?” she added 
reassuringly to Helen, and under cover of these words of tact 
Helen managed to get out of the room. 

Of course it was wrong of her to have tacitly accepted Mr. 
Wyndham’s offer while she was distinctly pledged to marry Lord 
Roydmore. But she had a strong instinct that from some cause 
or other—what she could not determine, for the atmosphere of 
the last few days had been full of uncertainty—Lord Roydmore 
was slipping from her. Her battle with life had been a hard 
one. Fair as appearances were around her, they were main- 
tained at the cost of unceasing management and finesse. The 
cheques that fell in now and again from the lavish hands of the 
Wyndhams did not cover the expenditure which Helen, as a 
beauty and a society woman, felt not only entitled to, but bound 
to devote to her pretty and popular self. Sometimes, when she 
was lying awake at night, her innumerable bills would dance 
about like a hideous phantasmagoria, and she would feel as if 
she were in a lost battle, borne down by the flying. After such 
nights as these, the necessity for an immediate marriage with 
some man—any man—who could put her upon the solid golden 
pedestal of a good substantial income would be very much im- 
pressed upon her. Such nights as these had been frequent of 
late. It was with a natural feeling of elation that she reflected, 
while dressing for her visit to Lord Roydmore, that she had 
definitely accepted the other old man, and could hold him fast. 

There was a momentary difficulty about saying good-bye to 
him. It was impossible to take a properly effective binding 
farewell of him before Jane; at least, if not impossible, it would 
be sadly indiscreet. The difficulty was but a momentary one, 
though. Helen was a woman of resource, one who seldom 
allowed herself to be baffled. She had no little boudoir to which 
to summon her ancient but ardent swain, but the dining-room 
would answer the purpose of my lady’s bower for once. 

She opened the drawing-room door and stood in the entrance, 
looking superbly handsome, and as cool as if she had not been 
caught by the daughter of one man to whom she was engaged, 
in the act of kissing another. 

“ My dining-room clock has stopped, Mr. Wyndham ; you are 

16* 
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the only person who sets all its machinery going properly, will 
you come and wind it up for me? I will not detain you more 
than a minute, Jane,” she added, turning with a winning air of 
affectionate familiarity towards the young lady who might 
possibly become her stepdaughter. 

“Papa will be impatient; he always is when he doesn’t feel 
well, and then he will scold me,” Jane protested, but Helen had 
piloted Mr. Wyndham out of the room by this time, and Jane’s 
remonstrance fell upon space, and failed to enlighten Mr. Wynd- 
ham as to the real relations which existed between his Helen 
and Lord Roydmore. 

Back, ages ago, in his long past almost forgotten youth, Ralph 
Wyndham had had a romance. Jt had been a very brief and 
commonplace one, but it had left its mark upon him for years. 
He had been engaged to an innocent-looking little country-town 
girl, who had jilted him and married the riding-master whom 
Ralph had engaged to teach her to sit upon the horse which he 
(Ralph) had given her. Her deception had not soured him, but 
it had hurt him horribly. It had, so to say, taken his taste for 
women out of him for many a long year. But Helen had re- 
stored his long-lost faith to him, and he worshipped her with an 
idolatry that few, if any, of the younger men who buzzed about 
her had ever felt. 

It was a plain, a very plain podgy little body, but a real big 
chivalrous soul dwelt within it. When she had swept and 
shuffled him into the dining-room, she shut the door smartly and 
began : 

“Don’t bother about the clock ; that is all right, I only wanted 
to give you the chance of saying good-bye to me properly, Ralph, 
and to tell you that you must not publish our engagement till I 
see you again.” 

He stood on tiptoe and kissed her, then called her the “ Queen 
of his life,’ and promised to abide by her decision in all things, 
even to the extent of his not proclaiming his triumph until she 
gave him permission to do so. 

“Excepting to Dorothy. You will let me tell Dorothy to- 
night? It will make her so happy.” 

“No, no, no. Dorothy shall be the first to hear it, of course, 
but not even Dorothy must hear it to-night. I am more 
romantic than you think, Ralph. I want to have the knowledge 
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confined to just ourselves for a little while. It’s so sweet to know 
that you are mine and I am yours, and that no one so much as 
suspects it yet.” 

He swallowed the sugared pill at a gulp, but he did not like it. 

“T am so proud, so happy, so blessed, that I want évery one 
who knows me to know it,” he said humbly. 

“My dear Ralph, most people who know you will think you 
are doing a very foolish thing in taking an extravagant, penni- 
less woman to wife. Come back now and say good-bye with 
composure to Miss Herries. Don’t look at me any more. You 
give yourself and me away too painfully when you permit your- 
self to gaze.” 

“You have taken off the ring!” he said reproachfully. 

“Of course I have! a big, blazing diamond like that would 
attract every one’s attention, and tell the story far too lucidly.” 

“That is Dorothy’s gift ” he was beginning. 

“Then I will wear it at once,” she interrupted. 

“ My ring, the symbol of our plighted troth, must be made for 
you expressly,” he called out after her, as she flew up the stairs 
to get Dorothy’s gift. Unintentionally he raised his voice, and 
Jane Herries heard him as she sat in the silent drawing-room, 
struggling with her own impatience and with a sense of being 
de trop. 

“Poor, silly old man!” the girl thought contemptuously ; but 
there was not much wrath in her heart against Helen. Jane was 
too young to feel any sympathy with the loves and woes, the joys 
and pains of besotted age, even though her own father was one 
of the bamboozled victims. It struck her that they were both 
silly old men to allow themselves to be so befooled by a woman. 
But she pardoned much in the woman who had either resigned 
the task, or failed in it, of victimising Harry Stafford. 

* * * * * * 

There was an air of suppressed emotional excitement about 
the house when Jane returned to it, accompanied by Mrs. 
Collette. Jack, the son and heir, had arrived, and had been so 
seriously alarmed by his father’s condition that he had sent for 
the doctor at once. They were waiting for the verdict now, and 
even Florence was temporarily subdued by her brother’s evident 
anxiety about their father. She had told Jack everything she 
knew, and much that she imagined, concerning Mrs. Collette, and 
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had been a good deal disgusted by the unconcern with which he 
had listened to her statements. 

“Engaged to Mrs. Collette, is he? Poor, dear old dad, I’m 
afraid he’s in a bad way, Flo. I’m glad Jane is gone for the 
widow ; he will be happier when he has seen her. Ripping 
handsome woman she is, too ; but I thought she was booked for 
Stafford, the V.C. man.” 

“She is a horrid, intriguing woman,” Florence said loftily, in 
reply to this. “As to her being handsome, she may have been 
so once, but she’s ever so old.” 

“Do you know her?” 

“No; but I have heard of her from several people, Captain 
Stafford himself among the number; she is padded and painted 
and powdered——” 

“I’m sure Stafford never told you that; he’s not a fellow 
to give away a woman he has really liked,” Jack was saying 
as Helen came in, and they were unable to discuss her any 
more. 

She looked rather sorrowful and very pathetically sweet as 
Jack greeted her gravely, and she was introduced to Mr. and 
Mrs. Graves. Her manner was so unpretentious, so unexacting, 
so fraught with sympathy for the children who were in anxiety 
about their parent, so charged with readiness to put herself in 
the back-ground, that they could literally find no fault in her. 
When at last the doctor sent for Jack, and told him that Lord 
Roydmore had been suffering from a heart attack, but had now 
completely rallied and was out of danger for a time, Helen 
volunteered in the prettiest way imaginable to resign the pleasure 
of seeing her old friend rather than run the risk of disturbing 
or exciting him. Buta peremptory message brought by Long 
immediately afterwards altered the aspect of things. 

“His lordship desired Mrs. Collette and the whole family to 
come to him at once.” 

For once Helen Collette was taken unawares, and was unpre- 
pared for what was to follow. Jack, the most important member 
of the Herries family (after Lord Roydmore), had received and 
treated her with a kindly, respectful attention that showed her 
he knew the terms on which she stood with his father. Her 
engagement was an open secret, in fact, but when she walked 
into the sick-room she had no idea as to whether she would ‘ 
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stand to and fulfil it, or extricate herself by a free confession 
of her relations with wealthy, liberal old Mr. Wyndham. 

She was not given time to determine her own,line of action. 
Lord Roydmore, propped up by pillows, and with a flush not of 
health but of fictitious excitement and drug-given strength on 
his face, stretched his shaking hands out eagerly to her the 
moment his eyes rested on her well-borne, well-developed figure 
and witching face. 

“My own, you have come to me,” he said, with ardour that 
contrasted painfully with his old, worn-out, shattered appearance. 
“Jack, Florence, Jane, my dear, dear children, this lady is my 
promised wife, and—my time is short, I feel it—I have the 
special licence here, and the vicar of this parish will be here in 
ten minutes to make us two oe for the remainder of my sojourn 
upon earth.” 

He fell back, relinquishing her hand, falling away with 
pathetic weakness among his pillows as he spoke, and Helen 
made up her mind at once. It was obvious thatkhe was dying. 
She would gratify his last whim, marry him, and make his last 
moments happy. Mr. Wyndham could never blame her for such 


a womanly, philanthropic action. So, in spite of the doctor's 
declaration that the excitement would hasten the inevitable end, 
married they were when the vicar came, and it was to Lady 
Roydmore that the household deferred from that moment. 


(Zo be continued.) 


~cCOXxG0Ge Won > 


Scenes in Algeria. 


ONE does not like to think of the indignities which our British 
Consul in Algiers had to suffer less than three-quarters of a 
century ago. It was part of his routine to go bareheaded past 
the palace of the Dey. He might not wear a sword in the Dey’s 
presence. And when he sought an audience, he had to take his 
place, with other aspirants for that questionable honour, un- 
heralded by anything that could give him confidence in himself 
or his country’s greatness. This, too, after the bombardment of 
Algiers by Lord Exmouth in 1817! 

The memory of this and other incidents in Algerian history 
comes to one in sight of the old Kasba, or palace citadel, which 
looks down upon the town with so proud an air. 
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The Kasba still has its horseshoe windows and portals, its © 
facings of red and green and white tiles, to remind one very 
forcibly of its old occupants. But the wide-breeched Zouaves 
who now enter and leave it, with a cheery swing of the arms 
and a jingle of weapons, on their part bear witness to the new 
order of things. So too do the barbed wire railings which fence 
in some weedy waste land hard by, whence there is so fair a 
view of the blue headlands east of the Bay and the white houses 
of the far-extending suburbs. 

It is no joke to ascend from the European quarter of the town 
to the heights of the Kasba. For my part I went at hazard, as 
I love to do in a strange place. I knew the quarter towards 
which I had to work, and that sufficed me. From one steep 
dark street of white houses, so near together that the windows 
overhead almost touched each other, I climbed to another yet 
higher, until at length Algiers and its roofs were below me. 
What elegant little cobwebbed residences had I not passed on 
the way! Externally they were nothing. But I did not 
scruple to enter where I felt attracted, and then the humble 
place resolved itself into miniature ante-rooms and courtyards 
in the Moorish style, with much gay tile decoration, and an 
infinity of horseshoe arches and cool dark nooks, agreeable 
enough on a hot day. 

I took coffee in the cave of an Arab who sold such refresh- 
ment to men of his own race. There was just the faintest 
shadow of surprise on the good man’s face when I asked for a 
cup. He was squatting on a rush mat within arm’s length of 
his tiny fireplace ; and he made me the coffee and gave it me 
without a word. I squatted by him, drank, commented upon 
the excellence of the beverage, the heat of the day, and his own 
delightful little hole of a shop. He received my remarks with 
grave bows; nothing more. And then he took my money and 
pocketed it without looking at it—and I was free to go my way 
and leave him to the peace he loved so dearly. 

These men seem to me like so many conspirators. Their 
deportment is so very suggestive of valuable thinking. And 
yet, the odds are that save for the tax their religious ritual 
makes upon them, they are subjected to no mental trials from 
the beginning to the end of the year. 

I was unfortunate enough to be in Algiers during the fast of 
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‘Ramadan. This fact did not deter other Europeans, specially 
conducted, from swarming into the town mosques, past the 
devout Moslems who were washing themselves in the fountains 
- of the mosque courtyards. The worshippers would have 
resented the invasion if they had dared. There could be no 
doubt about the meaning of the glances from their dark eyes 
when they lifted their heads from their mats. As it was, they 
could only groan, curse a little in secret, and lie down again to 
repeat their wearisome formulz in praise or adjuration of Allah. 

But if Europeans in a body were not to be gainsaid, a single 
European was not enough to overawe the holy men who sat as if 
in watch and ward over the place of worship contiguous to the 
tomb of a certain saint, whither chance led my steps in a remoter 
part of the town. 

It was an engaging little graveyard on an eminence, with 
a small mosque in it, tombstones laid almost level with the 
ground, three or four blear-eyed Arab mendicants sitting in the 
shade of the shrubs that grew by the graves, and two or three 
others lying prone and white and motionless upon the ground, 
more like marble figures of human beings than breathing men. 

Spite of the notice on the town walls which made begging in 
the Department of Algeria a penal offence, I was at once urged to 
give alms to these blear-eyed idlers. I did so, to conciliate them ; 
for had I not had a glimpse of the green and red silk hangings of 
the tomb of the marabout in a chamber to the left, with festoons 
of shells, blown eggs, and gilded lamps surrounding the tomb? 

The beggar to whom I gave the most had no doubt I might 
step over the threshold—* But,” he added, “of course you must 
unshoe.” , 

“To be sure,” said I; and, fully prepared to do all that was 
necessary, I stepped towards the portal, and began to unlace my 
boots. But it was not to be. From within I heard a voice: 

“What want you here?” and, looking, I saw an imposing 
guardian sitting cross-legged at one end of the chamber, and 
with him was another man. 

“You cannot,” was his reply when I profferred my petition to 
examine the marabout’s tomb. And he proceeded, with less 
acerbity of tone, to tell me that if I would wait eighteen days 
the fast would then be at an end, and there would be no 
hindrance. I relaced my boots, and left him sitting there. 
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If the Kasba could be made to speak, I daresay it could tell 
as fine tales as the old Alhambra of Granada. It has stored a 
good deal of money in its time. One Dey carried about twelve 
millions sterling into it during a European siege of the town, 
and when, in 1830, the French at last got possession of Algiers, 
they found fifty million francs there. 

It was a famous place, too, for executions. The Dey’s execu- 
tioners were wonderfully neat craftsmen. In proof of this the 
following story is told. A certain man was sentenced to be 
beheaded, and, being anxious to die with as little effort as 
possible, he bribed the executioner to be more than usually 
dexterous. The official assured the culprit he should have no 
cause for complaint, and straightway he began swinging his 
sword round and round with marvellous speed. Then he 
dropped the point of the weapon, and seemed to be resting. At 
this the condemned man put on an angry expression and cried 
out,“ You dog! You leave me in suspense because you are 
not sure of your nerve. I suppose you mean to cut my throat 
as if I were a sheep!” This said, he made as if he would spit 
upon the executioner. The other playfully urged him to try 
and spit. He did so, and his head fell at once into the bowl by 
which he was kneeling. 

The decapitation had been so neat that not a drop of blood 
was spilled, nor had the severed head lost its equilibrium by a 
hair’s breadth. 

For my part, I do not believe the tale. And yet it is one of 
many which are reputed true in this land of story-telling. 

From the Kasba I strolled along the high road to E] Biar, 
one of the most lovely villages in the world! To my right were 
the mountains, a faint purple across the broken green fore- 
ground. But what charming little bijou and other residences 
nestled in the hollows of the country close by! Red and white, 
after the newest pattern from the office of the Parisian architect, 
or a dainty arrangement of blue and gold and marble, done 
after the manner of the Moors, with horseshoe arches, crescented 
domes, and little turrets! Round about the houses were profuse 
gardens ; the perfume of them exhaled towards the road above, 
and the glow of their blossoms held the eye. 

Among my fellow vagabonds on the highway I found types 
and diversities enough to please a man with a greed for contrasts. 
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I sat down on a bank with a fringe of umbrella-pines behind me, 
and a fountain bedded in the wall on the other side of the road. 
Three mortals were resting at the fountain; a grimy, foot-sore 
Arab with a pouch on his back, a Jew woman with a bandaged 
chin, and a negro boy in blue. The Arab washed his feet and 
said his prayers; the Jewess sat gazing at him; and the 
negro boy shouted as if from sheer gladness for the gift of life. 

It was so as long as I kept to the dusty thoroughfare. Here 
a brace of demoniacal little lads flogging an ass as if their lives 
depended upon their energy, and the ass stumbling forward at 
each blow upon its lean, sore-tormented body! There a French 
maid, clean and neat as if she had but just stepped out of a 
Normandy farmhouse! An English tourist in a pith helmet 
under a green-lined umbrella, and a Chasseur d’Afrique, straight 
and martial from head to foot. A village mosque, sandwiched 
between a humble wine-shop of the style common in the Bastille 
quarter of Paris, and a washerwoman’s with an invitation to 
soiled linen in the window. On one wall an election address, in 
which the impulsive candidate charges the party of his rival 
with bribing the Hebrew section of voters at 6 francs 75 a head, 
“reliant upon the well-known cupidity of that people. A few 
yards farther, and there is an Arabic inscription which seems 
to the unregenerate European mere rhodomontade, an endless 
repetition of words about the greatness of Allah and his capacity 
for goodness. 

I had walked ten miles, and yet I was not tired. It was due 
to the fine air and the novelty. But at length, when I was 
nearly a thousand feet above the ships lying motionless in the 
glassy harbour, I turned down a lane pretty enough for Devon- 
shire, and, between an avenue of vine-clad and honey-suckled 
hedges, again reached the town, with its dust, its tramcars and 
omnibuses, and its active little Arab boys with designs upon 
one’s boots. 

Some one had told me beforehand about the fair faces of 
Algiers. To the mistress of one, reputed the fairest of them all, 
I was indeed offered an introduction. I am half ashamed to say 
I rejected this offer. In the first place, a paragon of this kind 
seldom comes up to expectation. For her own sake and mine I 
resolved that she should not disillusion me. And, moreover, I fear 
I could not have kept to myself the fact that I had been 
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attracted to her house simply by the fame of the fair face that 
illumined it. I daresay this would have been far from shocking 
to one so used to praise and admiration. But I forebore again 
out of consideration for myself rather than her. I am content 
to have her photograph before me while I write. Certainly she 
has a rare-shaped almond eye, and a wealth of dark hair. But 
I like not the sensuousness of the mouth. She is manifestly a 
Hebrew, which is neither for nor against her. 

It pleased me better to pay a visit to a disestablished Moorish 
house of the first rank, in the heart of the town. Here was a 
noble courtyard, with palm trees, and a fountain volleying its 
spray towards the marble balustrades and columns of the upper 
storeys of the house. A glass dome roofed the courtyard high 
above. And what think you had taken the place of the sombre 
Moor and his household, who once monopolised these fairy 
balconies? A journal, with its clacking machines, its white- 
capped and aproned type-setters, its editorial offices, and its 
bales of paper lying in the corners ready to be smeared with 
telegraphic news and authoritative articles. I leaned on the 
marble balustrade of the second storey, with my arm clasped 
about one of the twisted columns, and looked down on this 
strange, almost sacrilegious, scene till the din of the machines 
had rooted an echo in my brain that it took me long to chase 
away. Doubtless they have seen various sights, these fair 
columns that one unconsciously caresses as if they were beloved 
flesh and blood; but the sights and sounds now beneath and 
around them are the most suggestive of all. 

At sunset the harbour began to take those pearly tints which 
are apt to urge some of us stolid Hyperboreans out of ourselves 
in an ecstasy of admiration. The long cape to the east held 
the evening crimson for a while, and then, like the rest of the 
world, lapsed into the purple of early night. Then out twinkled 
the lamps on the ironclads and other craft in the Bay; a gun 
roared from the fort by the old harbour, where Lord Exmouth sent 
so many Algerians to the bottom of the sea; a band of music 
struck up from the square at the base of the hotel; the white 
houses of proud Mustapha (where European millionaires have 
their villas) glowed in the darkening air—and an Algerian night 
had begun. 

Not that an Algerian night is such a very extraordinary freak 
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of nature. It is much like a night elsewhere, though its stars do 
seem to be more lustrous than at Marseilles across the water. 
Yet to my mind it has strong individuality from the spectral 
forms of the white-robed Arabs and Kabyles whom I passed 
and repassed in promenade about the gardens of Bresson Square 
in the hour after dinner. They were such dart-like, upright 
fellows, and their eyes seemed to burn like fire. Perhaps it 
was due to the reflections of the lurid cigars which so many of 
them held between their teeth as they went to and fro with 
folded arms, while the band of the Chasseurs d’Afrique played 
stirring music in memory of the feats of French arms over the 
Moslems of Algeria. 

It is quite possible that the average native Algerian of to-day 
would be embarrassed rather than gratified by a revolution 
which sent the French back to France. The occupation is now 
an affair of long standing, and new habits have displaced the 
old inherited instincts which were bred with the Algerian Arab. 
For all that, there is still a good deal of the leaven of revolt 
latent throughout the province. There are thousands of Kabyles 
who sigh for the good old times—‘ Then,” they say, “when we 
were free, each man was his own master (lord of his own head) ; 
the brave man feared no one; he killed his foe without pity ; 
a man’s life was reckoned of no more worth than the life of 
a fly.” 

This is the sort of spirit which lingers in the hills of Algeria, 
and very troublesome it is apt to become at times. There is no 
forgetting that the land is still held by right of conquest, though, 
of course, every year tightens and strengthens the hold of 
France upon it. The Moslem religious confraternities (or rather 
associations for political conspiracy) extend their arms through- 
out the land, from the Sahara to the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean ; and if only the marabout or mahdi or messiah of their 
hope would declare himself, they would bring about one more 
tremendous upheaval in all the province. But they dare not stir 
until they can venture to be sanguine; and, meantime, there is 
always consummate vigilance in the various Kasbas where 
French troops are lodged and exercised. 


One morning, at. six o'clock, I left Algiers for Constantine, a 
distance of about 290 miles. As I did not reach Constantine 
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until past midnight, the journey cannot be called a triumph of 
speed. But then it was Africa, and in Africa one does not 
look for the rapidity and smoothness of travelling that are part 
and parcel of a high and well-established state of civilisation. 
Besides, it was no level country through which I passed. There 
were long, gradual climbs, from plain to mountain plateau, more 
than once; and the wind from the snows of Djurdjura (upon 
which tempest after tempest broke while we were in sight of it) 
seemed to fight against our progress. And, lastly, there were 
between forty and fifty stations, with their various retarding 
influences. 

It was a charming bright day at the outset, and the rich lands 
contiguous to the capital looked their best. The meadows were 
dyed with flowers—here a purple flush told of unruly thistles ; 
there the yellow dandelions carried all before them ; elsewhere 
crimson poppies gave a gala sheen to the landscape. The trees, 
too, were draped with convolvuli, white or amaranthine. And 
the sun shone upon all—meadows, vineyards acres in extent, 
and the vermilion roofs of the isolated farm-houses—from a sky 
clear blue to the far horizon line. 

For fellow-travellers I had, at first, genial colonists from the 
middle departments of France, in top boots and shirt sleeves. 
They were but going from one farm to another, and their talk 
was of beasts and the look of the vines. No men could have 
had a heartier appearance. The Algerian sun had given them a 
complexion like that of the Parthenon columns—a rich, clear 
gold-bronze. And their broad shoulders and elephantine thighs 
told of the bodily development the climate had stimulated. 

I got into conversation with one greybeard, who, for some 
occult reason, leaped to the conclusion that I was a young man 
from the old country (42s old country, that is) in search of a 
homestead. He laid down the law to me in a most fatherly 
way—had no doubt that if I kept off the absinthe I should do 
- well—and for five minutes on end seemed hesitant whether or not 
he should offer me a job on his own farm. However, his 
generosity did not run to more than advice, and he gave me 
“ farewell” at a wayside station, with an encouraging slap on the 
shoulder and hospitable wishes for my prosperity. I daresay, 
when the old gentleman reached home and told his canny dame 
about his adventure, he got a sound rating for not making the 
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most of his opportunity of securing a muscular young man from 
the country as cheap as a Kabyle. 

Ah, those Kabyles! We were now in the midst of their 
country, with their mountains, black and white, away to the 
north, now shut up in inky storm clouds, and the next moment 
peeping forth through a sallow half gleam of sunlight. 

Their villages, or such of them as we saw planted on the 
green hill slopes, were sweetly simple and unpretending. Here 
is a recipe for one on a small scale. Clear a ring of ground and 
fence the space with stout aloes. Add a hedge of prickly pear 
to the aloes. Then build as many huts of sticks and straw as 
there are families in the village, and stud the inner space with 
them. The huts may be conical or oblong at pleasure. To give 
animation to the scene, perch a dozen statuesque men in long 
raiment upon the largest dunghill in the village, and set the dogs 
barking and the women shouting. I should think a night 
among a thoroughly unimproved Kabyle family would be a 
very interesting experience. But the experimentalist would 
have to be imbued through and through with a hearty contempt 
for all kinds of vermin. 

Anon, I made acquaintance with two adult Kabyles and a 
boy. This was near the village of Palaestro, where, in 1871, 
there was a hideous massacre of Europeans by the revolted 
natives. I had, that moment, been reading of the tortures the 
Kabyles inflicted upon the hapless colonists who fell into their 
hands, and I was in a humour to execrate the whole race. It 
was profoundly unreasonable, but what of that? 

They were in rags, of the nature of sacking, from head to 
knee, and they smelt abominably. Yet one of them carried a 
watch under his rags, though, as he was fond of ostentatiously 
holding it to his ear, I judge it was a new acquisition. They puffed 
cigarettes with the air of desperadoes, and spat upon the shut 
window pane with so much horrid method that I was forced to 
fancy they thought it was closed against them for the purpose. 

For all this they were undoubtedly picturesque, fine animals. 
When they huddled themselves together for a nap, I had three 
sets of naked toes within an ell of my knees, The worst of it 
was, however, that though they made every possible preparation 
for sleep they did not become unconscious, Their six dark 
beady eyes were concentrated upon me, their Christian 
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travelling companion, and they screeched songs of a dismal 
kind towards me, till I wearied of them completely. 

These men and the boy were not exactly handsome Kabyles. 
Others, visible at the poor little railway stations, when we were 
fairly in the mountains, with snow less than a hundred yards 
above our elevation, had a manlier look as they stood bolt 
upright in a line watching the procession of our carriages. This 
too must be said of them, that they have an inborn gift of 
dignity which almost compels a dim sort of regard. The French 
ticket-collector does not dream of treating them with the 
arrogance or contempt which his American equivalent offers as 
a tribute to the individuality of the abhorred coloured man in 
the Great Republic. Moreover, one does not see a Kabyle in 
the cast-off clothes of civilisation. I doubt if he would wear a 
top hat even if the headman of his tribe bade him do so; and 
argument would be wasted in the endeavour to persuade him 
that his free naked legs would enjoy a pair of trousers. 

Before the railway came to simplify life and connect Algiers 
with Constantine, much of the journey between the two towns 
must have been a hardship of no mean kind. For scores of 
miles the word desert might be applied to the country. Not 
that the sand of the Sahara is here or within a good many miles 
of the Algerian railway. But the rocks are of so unmanageable 
a quality,and the miserable streams that percolate at their bases 
are so obviously undrinkable, that one does not wonder at the 
total absence of human beings or signs of cultivation. Perhaps 
a single shepherd, in a brown cloak, may be seen in an area of 
twenty square miles. His flock too is in motion, so that there is 
no suggestion of pasture with it. The tearing wind that raged 
over these elevated barrens seemed to fight against the train. 
There were, in short, passages and moments which in the old 
days would have furnished an average traveller with material for 
a chapter of paralysing descriptions of the horrors and perils of 
the journey. 

With us, however, upon the whole all was easy. We breakfasted 
at one station within reach of snow, and dined at another station 
with a cactus hedge outside. Towards evening we descended 
somewhat from the heights, and the storm clouds gave place to 
a lovely coral line of sky which continued for awhile even after 
sunset, and when one great star had begun to illumine the 
treeless land, 
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Interest in things sublunar fell flat as the hours dragged on 
towards midnight. But Constantine, at the witching hour, 
‘ under a full moon, is startling enough to arouse a man in a trance. 

A line of omnibuses outside the railway station of Constan- 
tine proclaimed the modern dignity of the famous city, which 
has seen so many incidents in the course of its chequered career. 
It was a trifle chilly, and we travellers gaped mournfully as we 
packed ourselves into the stuffy coaches. There was an old 
Englishman with a son, who looked like an undergraduate on 
the grand tour, and the two had a most entertaining word 
argument in English about their luggage and the hotel it 
behoved them to honour with their patronage. To tell the 
truth, the younger man treated his father with unnecessary con- 
tempt ; but then the other had evidently travelled a good deal in 
his day and had become a perfect hotbed of maxims, which he 
threw at his son’s head with a shameful ignorance of the tetchy, 
strong nature of the average undergraduate. I was fairly glad 
when the two climbed into a coach that was not mine, and 
rumbled off to the town, still with voluble arguments on their 
heated tongues. 

Constantine at one o’clock in the morning is nothing, and less 
than nothing. However, the hotel bed was comfortable, and I 
slept none the worse for the expectation of the morrow that was 
lively within me. 

When morning came, I was soon out of bed, and peeping at a 
scene in progress beneath my windows. Here was a little Arab 
market, in which respectable Moslems fell out of temper with 
each other over pennyworths of oil and butter. It was interest- 
ing, but the smell of the stuff assailed me with the same half- 
sickening feeling I had felt in a Faroe house with new blubber 
in it. 

Coffee and a newspaper ushered in the active part of the day. 
From the journal I judged that Constantine—indeed the whole 
of the east of Algeria—was much a prey to the larceny of the 
Arabs. This was especially so with the Hebrew part of the 
community. At the market of Sidi-mesrich, for example, a 
band of Arabs had marched through the bazaar, pillaging the 
shops and persons of the Hebrews even to the very watches in 
their waistbands. French colonists, too, were constantly being 
relieved of their mules by raiders. In the States, crime of this 
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kind is more serious than in Algeria. It is a question if the 
rule of the revolver and lynch-law in such cases is not really the 
most effective course open to the dominant members of a new 
country. 

Breakfast over, I went forth to see this wonderful city on a 
rock hedged with precipices, and found it nearly as startling as 
my fancy had made it appear. 

It is a square-headed rock, covered completely by the houses 
of the city, and the river Rummel flows at its base upon three of 
its sides, tumbling down a fine water-fall to the north of the rock 
on its way towards the sea. From the edge of the city preci- 
pices, if you let yourself go, you would fall plump from five to 
eight hundred feet ere you reached the water below. That is, 
unless you chose to drop in one of the places where the river is 
bridged with natural arches. But even here you would not come 
off scatheless. 

With such a site, no wonder Constantine has a long record 
of human habitation. It is surely one of the most masterly 
positions conceivable. You enter the city, for example, by a 
bridge about five hundred feet above the river, which could, of 
course, be cut in case of need, so as to make the place unassail- 
able except with artillery from the adjacent hills. Herein, how- 
ever, consists its weakness. These hills dominate the city. 
From their summits (and they are but a few minutes’ climb from 
the city rock) you look upon the white roofs and the brown and 
red tiles of Constantine as if you were in a balloon. 

A stroll along the edge of the abyss which binds Constantine 
so appallingly gives one some very agreeable thrills. In places 
the width of the ravine is not more than a score of feet. Upon 
the other side are the dwellings of the Moslems of Constantine, 
with storks squatting on their chimney stacks and ravens wheel- 
ing to and fro, with their grey beaks turned towards the back 
yards of the houses, in quest of desirable garbage. Below, in 
the chasms, are hawks and swallows and other birds; and the 
rock sides are stained with the sewage of the city, the nasty 
aspect of which many a flower in an inaccessible nook can by 
no means countervail. 

Then, by a steep and dizzy track, still hugging the precipice, 
I descended to the very bottom of the ravine, where was a 
little bridge spanning the river. The Constantine washerwomen 
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and washermen were busy flogging clothes in the stream, and 
beyond were reedy banks and an enthusiastic Arab boy or two 
angling for polluted fish in the polluted water. 

From the water side I climbed to the suburb outside the rock 
on the only quarter of Constantine whence it could be entered 
in avoidance of the river and the precipice. Here was a 
vivacious rattle of tongues and clatter of blacksmiths’ hammers 
In the yard of a native inn, nine camels, two donkeys, and three 
horses were huddled together in the straw in no very comfort- 
able style. The contrast of beasts was odd. The camels were 
not of a quality the Messrs. Wombwell would care to admit to 
‘their select show of quadrupeds. They were small, over-worked, 
evidently much castigated and out of health. One was of a pale 
cream colour. But I could not help laughing at the ludicrous 
air of their churning jaws close to the sensitive noses of the 
asses, who perforce moved their heads now and then as if the 
breath of these ships of the desert was none too sweet. The 
pale-coloured camel had a trick of scratching its head against 
the wall, which may, for aught I know, indicate it a wise or rare 
species of its kind. 

In my hotel I had seen a printed notice about the arrange- 
ment of caravan trips from Constantine to somewhere. I 
imagine such caravans would be of a quasi-European kind, more 
for the solace of the ambitious tourist than for legitimate trade 
purposes. If these unfortunate camels in the inn-yard were part 
of the properties of the purveyor of caravans, I, for my part, 
should as soon think’of going to a meet in Leicestershire upon a 
horse devoted to the knacker as going a caravan jaunt from 
Constantine. é 

I think I was most impressed by the sublimity of this city’s 
situation, when I stood at the foot of the rock upon the upper 
edge of which the citadel or Kasba of Constantine is built. It 
was a wall—nothing less—red and grey, between five and six 
hundred feet high. The river fumed along by my side, and then 
plunged a hundred feet down towards a bosky glen with a mill 
init. The spray (of a very pestilential quality) damped my face 
as I gazed upwards and thought of the appearance this wall 
must have represented in 1837, when, to escape the French, who 
were pressing the siege, numbers of reckless Arabs tried to let 
themselves down here by ropes—which were by no means long 
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enough. I could hardly have conjured up a ghastlier picture. 
The Rummel ran with a cumber of corpses that day. 

What merry fellows are these Zouaves, of whom it is so 
difficult to think in disassociation from France’s African colony! 
Several companies of them were, like myself, prowling about the 
river course, latighing and splashing one another, and daring 
each other to cross it from stone to stone. This, however, was 
no very formidable feat, for I did it myself, and then wandered 
around the other cliff base until I found the refraction of the 
sun too much for my British constitution. There are some fine 
clumps of prickly pear in this adventurous region of Constantine, 
and I caught a Zouave carving the word Marie upon one of the 
misshapen leaves of one of the trees. Later, I read a dozen 
other names—Thérése, Adelaide, Louise, etc., etc. The honest 
fellows might have spent their vacation hours to less profit 
than in thus recalling the charmers to whom they had conse- 
crated themselves in the old country. I hope, however, that I 
am right in my surmise that Marie, Louise and company were 
their true and only loves, to whom they were duly and eternally 
plighted. 

By the way, I was struck with a little incident at dinner in 
my hotel. It was the hotel at which the officers of the Zouaves 
and other regiments barracked in the Kasba had their mess- 
table. I suppose there were about five-and-twenty of them— 
fine fellows all. They came in with a jingle of swords and an 
appetising rubbing of hands, and hardly had they seated them- 
selves than the soup followed them. 

Something else followed the soup. This was the young wife 
of the hotel-keeper — a beautiful creature, dressed with the 
quiet perfection of the mistress of a famous salon, and with 
the manners of an accomplished woman of the world. She had 
a little powder on her face, but she was not a whit less charming 
for that. It was a lesson in tact to see her go from guest to 
guest (as much strangers to her as you and I, dear reader, are to 
each other) and say a few pleasant words. How I wished my 
old Englishman and his son of the railway station had been 
here! And yet her ease of manner would, I daresay, have 
worked wonders even with them. 

From the guests proper she went to the officers, and ran the 
gauntlet of a volley of smiling compliments. What think you 
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then? She seized the head of the handsomest of the subalterns 
—a curly-headed Norman, from his face, and kissed him soundly 
first on one cheek and then on the other. The youth said 
“Merci,” and continued his soup—the others laughed. And 
madame, the hotel-keeper’s wife, went on her way scattering 
courtesies as if she had done nothing out of the common. I 
suppose her husband allows her to amuse her guests in this way, 
and truly it was an entertainment with little of positive harm in it. 

On the afternoon of my second day in Constantine, I was 
fortunate in being present at a wedding in the cathedral church. 
The church was a mosque at one time, but it bears its adaptation 
wonderfully well. Nothing could have looked better than its 
delicate little windows and the finely-chiselled details of the 
Moslem architects. But the coloured glass had a Christian 
character, and no one would have been likely to take the brilliant 
assemblage of officers and citizens, and their wives and daughters 
in full toilette, for people upon whose lips the wearisome phrase 
“ Allah il Allah” was familiar. 

I would say more about Constantine if I had space to spare 
for it. There is such a variety of costumes in the city streets 
that one is always on the look out for something fresh. The 
Jews outdo the rest of the world in this particular. For half 
an hour I was content to linger by a certain terrace, above a 
thickly-peopled street in their quarter, fairly revelling in the 
colours of their attire and their general picturesqueness. They 
seemed (and especially the children) to be clad in all the hues 
of the rainbow, and a good many others besides, and the little 
Jew damsels tinkled with jewellery even while returning from 
school, with their leather satchels of books upon their shoulders. 
Of their mothers I think as I saw them sitting at their windows, 
also resplendent, with their shapely heads resting upon the bare, 
shapely arms which supported their cheeks. I suppose it is a 
custom for them thus to sit before the eyes of the world, like 
the Venetian “fair but frail,” some hundreds of years ago. If 
So, it is a custom for which the visitor must needs be grateful. I 
contrasted the effect with that of a troop of French boarding- 
school young ladies, all in black, out for a walk in the pine 
forest behind the railway station. It was like setting the middle 
ages cheek by jowl with the sober, and in some respects a trifle 
dull, nineteenth century. But I daresay the little damsels in 
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black, each with a precise parasol in her hand, were not so dull 
at heart as they looked. Though they prattled with sweet 
simplicity to “Chére Mademoiselle,” the teacher in charge 
of them, and asked for information about the rocks and trees 
and grasses as assiduously as the best-behaved little boys and 
girls in the old-time story-books, there was that in their eyes as 
they looked towards a troop of youths in claret-coloured uniform 
from the Constantine public school, which proclaimed them 
human, feminine, and French, spite of all. 

The scenery next day along the line to Bone was for several 
hours tame and depressing. One wearied of the spacious undu- 
lations, with great reaches of thin grain in the hollows of the 
land, here and there a lonely house or a shepherd with his sheep, 
and the hot blue sky with the rounded hills outlined against it. 

This part of Algeria has no very enticing history to commend it 
to the traveller. Colonists have been brought hither by the 
village-full by speculative land companies, and the little square 
cemeteries on the hill-sides have soon had a population in 
excess of the settlement founded so hopefully. They are not 
very pretty, these forlorn outposts of civilisation, and one leaves 
a measure of pity with the inhabitants, and also with the blithe- 
spoken station-master, his blue-gowned wife and little children, 
who all look forth with such an air of eagerness when the train 
comes in sight. 

Towards Hammam Meskoutine, however, a change came over 
the land. It rose up wooded and green as an English glen, and 
the river in the ravine ran faster and whiter than before. So 
we came to the wonderful place where for an acre or two the 
surface soil is hot as if a furnace were beneath it, and where the 
steam of the boiling springs hangs thick in the valley. Many 
an invalid comes here to be parboiled into health. But in 
summer one might as well go to Aden for comfort as come 
hither for pleasure. 

I tarried an hour or two in Meskoutine to behold the still 
waterfall. It is a mass of calcareous deposit, over which the 
waste from the hot springs above continues to percolate, thereby 
thickening the deposit day after day. An Arab was crouched 
here, cooking a fowl in the water. A boy from the hotel was 
also boiling eggs. It must be extremely useful to have a natural 
kitchen-range of such a magnitude, ever in a condition to 
provide dinner for a household. 
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I saw also a Jewess take her bath in a little bathing house 
close by. She was swathed in wrappers and must have perspired 
considerably. It is to be hoped she was the better for the ordeal. 

From Hammam to Bone the country gradually grows more 
and more opulent and homely. Never have I seen such vine- 
yards as those in the neighbourhood of Bone. They were miles 
in area. The labourers in them were dwarfed to pigmies in the 
distance. It is one of the most precious parts of the colony, and 
could, one would suppose, provide wine enough for all France, 
if the homeland ever fell short in its own produce. 

No wonder the quays of the town of Bone are littered with 
merchandise to such a degree that the captains of the boats 
bound for Marseilles with Algerian cargo lose their tempers ere 
they can get quit of the port. It is an ambitious place, fiendishly 
hot even in May, full of Israelites, and with shops in which you 
may buy anything—from the “ Petit Journal” of the day before 
yesterday to a panther skin, comparatively fresh flayed. 

But Bone is most famous for its association with S. Augustine, 
who lived and died at Hippo, a little hillock a couple of miles 
inland, now capped with a house of mercy and a great white 
church, new and prim. It is not an easy walk to Hippo, though 
Bone is so near. I was half-choked with the odious dust of the 
highway, and broiled by the sun, ere I set foot in the precincts 
consecrated to the great church Father. And after all there is 
little here but the association. Even the saint’s body is some- 
where else. 

As the steamer leaves Bone harbour, Hippo seems more and 
more clearly to insulate itself. The mountains to the west soon 
become a mere outline in the vast vineyards, the purple lands 
east and south-east sink below the horizon. Bone disappears 
behind a headland, and only the white church of Hippo is left 
distinctly in sight. 

“Fine spot for a lighthouse,” remarks an American fellow- 
traveller. “A gigantic effigy of the saint, for example, in 
bronze, on the hill-top, holding an electric lantern in his hand, 
—Eh?” 

It seems improbable, however, that French notions of art and 
propriety would coincide with such an idea. 


CHARLES EDWARDES. 
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CHAPTER I. 
FATHER AND SON. 


“] HOPED that you would do better for yourself than this ; but 
still I would say nothing against the match—nothing at all, since 
your mind is so set upon it, if it were not for her mysterious 
origin. You ought to be able to say who your wife is.” There 
were signs of irritation as well as disappointment in the speaker's 
voice, and the speaker himself, a handsome man of sixty or so, 
tossed together the loose papers on the table before him with an 
air of impatience. 

“T don’t see that it matters,’ was the reply of his son, who 
bore a striking resemblance to himself. “I don’t see that it 
matters, so long as all the world can see what she is.” 

“How much of the world will see that?” asked his father 
sharply. “Not a quarter of those who will hear of her. And 
that quarter won’t happen to be in love with her, as you are. 
‘Miss Maud Ringer, adopted daughter of Mrs. Ringer, of 
Applewood.’ That sounds a poor match indeed for my son to 
make.” 

“Your son, sir, ought to be able to make what match he 
pleases.” 

“ Ah, so you think. I build up a reputation, and you cast it 
down. It was not in this manner that I brought my name 
before the world.” 

“Tm sure, sir, that your marriage with my mother was one of 
affection.” 

“Quite so. I was interested in the woman who was 
interested in my aims, and could forward them. I looked for a 
helpmeet, not a playfellow. But you—what have you looked 
for? A pretty face, a charming manner, a well-dressed figure— 
and now you come to me to make your marriage possible.” 
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“Of course I have no right to expect you to make sacrifices. 
I must work my own way to a competency, since you dis- 
approve.” 

“ What will you work your way to if left to yourself? I have 
always intended you for a political career ; and it is the only one 
you are fit for. I looked to you to compensate me for the dis- 
appointment your brother has been to me. I looked to you to 
take up my political influence and work out the traditions I have 
established. Iam not a rich man, and I have stinted myself to 
provide for you, to make this career possible. And now you ask 
for my savings, in order that you may set up housekeeping with 
a penniless girl, who has no connections, and so sink yourself in 
an obscure domestic life for ever.” 

“T repeat, sir, that I must work for myself.” 

“ And I repeat the question : To what end will you work? To 
pay the rent, taxes, servants’ wages and milliners’ bills that you 
have bound yourself to meet. You will have no outlook beyond 
your own individual life and its requirements ; no share in the 
larger life of the world and society. Oh, I know, I know; you 
will have the compensation of a pretty girl’s love and admiration 
—so long as these last. Well, take them and go. Let me hear 
no more of the affair. As a single man, | might push you 
forward; as a married man, with connections to help you, I 
might do something; but you handicap yourself too heavily in 
marrying Miss Ringer. No, I am not angry with you. You 
have a right to please yourself ; and I must bear this disappoint- 
ment as I have borne others. I have public business to occupy 
my mind, and want to hear no more of your affairs.” 

And so the interview ended. There was no bitterness 
between the two men, but much disappointment on both sides. 
Ralph Kerslake had been an ambitious man, and had made 
himself a high place in the world. His name was now a power, 
and he wished the power to go on, to be upheld by his second 
son, James. His eldest son was an idle spendthrift, and on him 
was settled his mother’s fortune. Their mother had died years 
before ; and Ralph Kerslake’s hopes for the future had turned 
always to his son James. He saw in him his successor in 
political life,and he had long been building a foundation for that 
career of social and political prosperity on which he hoped 
presently to see him started. But a brief holiday in the 
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country, a stay of some weeks in a pleasant house, had knocked 
all his schemes to pieces. James Kerslake was in love; and a 
man in love does not calculate about his future. All the pre- 
liminary steps that had been taken to launch him in the great 
world seemed now to be wasted. How could a man, burdened 
by an unknown wife, and hampered by insufficient means, fight 
his way to the front in the close struggle for place and power? 
Mrs. Ringer, of Applewood, was herself a highly respectable, but 
wholly unimportant, person. She had a grown-up family of her 
own, all of whom had married and left her long before. Her 
fortune, such as it was, must go to them, with the house which 
she now occupied, and where she lived all the year round, buried 
in the obscurity of country occupations, and visited only by 
country neighbours. 

Maud Ringer was beautiful certainly, and well-educated ; but 
she knew nothing about the great world that held everything 
Ralph Kerslake called life. She was happy enough with Mrs. 
Ringer, and kindly treated. Mrs. Ringer’s own children were 
“so glad” to think that “dear Maud” was with their mother, 
and that the old lady did not lack cheerful and tender com- 
panionship in their absence. They had their own children to 
think of, their own affairs to attend to. It was quite a provi- 
dential thing that “dear Maud” should have become a member of 
the Applewood household just before the youngest daughter was 
ready to leave it. Dear Maud, of course, was bound by the ties 
of gratitude to perform duties that would have been irksome to 
them, and had no claims to the amusements which were their 
right. 

Maud was wholly without kin, a mere waif and stray in the 
wide, lonely world. She had been found sitting on the shore of 
a sea-side place, crying because she did not know where to go. 
She was then four years old, and had given her name only as 
“Maud,” and wept bitterly for “Mammy.” It was a sunny 
summer morning, and they found her among the sand-hills, a 
tossed and crumpled figure, who seemed to have been all the 
night before asleep in the open air. “Mammy brought me. Me 
lost Mammy,” was all she could tell them. She seemed to have 
strayed from her protector the day before, to have wandered in 
solitude on the shore, and fallen asleep among the sheltering 
mounds of sand into which she had turned. 
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It was Mrs. Ringer who found her, as she walked out with 
her youngest daughter, and who took her into her heart from 
that moment. 

Mrs. Ringer had many children, but none of them like herself. 
They were gay, worldly, clever creatures, girls and boys. She 
herself was meek and retiring, and wondered often, with a meek 
wonder, how she came to be the mother of beings so different. 
She had lost one child in infancy, and to this child her memory 
turned always, feeling that sie would have been, if she had lived, 
a daughter after her own heart. Are not the friends we have 
lost the dearest to us, those that understood us the best? Are 
not the joys we have just missed those that would have satisfied 
us? It was perhaps the memory of the little dead daughter 
that so quickly bound Mrs. Ringer's affections to the stray child. 
She had always been inclined to benevolence, but had been for 
many years checked in this tendency by her practical children. 
These children had all now left her, except one, who wanted to 
marry and go away too. Mrs. Ringer was, therefore, indulged 
in her latest whim, and allowed to take the lost child home and 
care for her instead of handing her over to the police of Still- 
port, or finding her a place in an orphanage. 

Mrs. Ringer had been staying at Stillport for a few weeks 
when this circumstance of finding the lost child happened to 
her. Efforts were, of course, made to discover the friends of 
the child, but nobody claimed her. Thousands of persons had 
been in the town the day before on cheap trips, and had returned 
to their various homes in various places ; the child might have 
belonged to some of these persons and been accidentally left 
behind, but if so, none was known to seek her. 

Her clothes were good, her under-garments particularly 
fine and beautifully embroidered. They bore the initials “M. 
C.” She had not the look of a poor person’s child ; altogether 
her case was a mysterious one. Mrs. Ringer was convinced that 
she was the child of well-to-do parents, and held the theory 
that some careless nursemaid was to blame for her loss. Perhaps 
she had been left at home in charge of such an one, and that 
one had come away secretly on a trip, bringing the child with 
her. If this was so, the girl might very well be afraid to confess 
where she had lost her charge. This was Mrs. Ringer's theory, 
and Mrs. Ringer advertised her treasure trove in various papers, 
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but nobody claimed it. When the Ringers returned to Apple- 
wood, Maud went with them, the pet and plaything of the ladies, 
young and old, and at Applewood she had remained ever since. 

She had met James Kerslake at a neighbouring house, and 
he had won her heart very easily. She did not know that there 
would be any difficulties in the way of her marriage ; perhaps 
he had not realized the difficulties himself while still under the 
charm of her presence. 

And now, one day only after his interview with his father, she 
stood under the trees at Applewood, waiting the coming of her 
- lover. Very shy she was and sweet, a picture of maiden 
happiness and love, both so new and tender that they were as 
yet afraid to show themselves, and were all the sweeter and 
lovelier for the fear. 

James Kerslake looked at her, and all the sympathy he had 
felt for his father, all the morose half-pity for himself, that his 
father had called up, fell from him. “ My darling!” he said, and 
took her into his arms. 

But yet she knew, when they sat down together under the 
blossoming apple-trees, that a shadow had come between them. 
Her lover had seemed to her to be always a grave man of the 
world, but she had liked him better for his gravity, and for those 
stern ambitions that were so novel to her experience. And he 
had liked her better because she was without ambition, nothing 
but a sweet refuge of lovely looks and happy hopes. He gazed 
at her more critically now, with a tender and yearning admira- 
tion, but yet with a sense of all he must give up for her sake 
and, perhaps, with a doubt whether the end would justify the 
effort for either of them. 

“Ts your father satisfied ?” she asked softly. 

He held her hand and caressed it, looking down at her long 
white fingers. 

“ My father is an ambitious man.” 

“Yes?” she said wonderingly, waiting to hear more. 

“And I am not rich.” 

“Oh! and I am quite poor. I have nothing, I suppose, 
nothing. But I thought you seemed to have money always.” 

“My father supplied it.” 

“You mean that you cannot afford to marry me? Is it all a 
mistake then ? ” 
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There was wonder in her voice, and trouble, but no resent- 
ment. 

“No, dear, not that—never that. But life will not be as easy 
to us as I had hoped. My father will not help us to marry, 
and I shall have to do the best I can without him.” 

And then he told her all his difficulty, and all his disappoint- 
ment. He spoke of his father’s trouble, and of the destruction 
of his own career. He had not meant to do this, but her sweet 
sympathy encouraged him, and he said to himself that she had a 
right to know everything, that she could not face the situation 
properly without understanding it. His life with his father had 
developed a certain selfishness that was not, however, of very 
deep growth in his nature, and he had never before been in intimate 
relationship with a loving and sensitive woman. Therefore, he 
did not calculate the effect upon her of what he said. She 
listened so sympathetically, she understood so fully, that it was 
a mental rest to talk toher. When he had finished she said: 

“J will never part youfrom your father.” 

And this was her final resolve. Nothing he could say would 
shake her. 


CHAPTER II. 
APPLEWOOD ALMSHOUSES. 


IN the grounds of Applewood (which were extensive enough to 
be called a park, without having ever received that ambitious 
name) there stood a pretty erection, quaintly Gothic, and 
covered with creepers. It looked like a row of cottages, but the 
cottage at one end was larger than the rest. All of them had 
gardens in front, and the pretty latticed windows looked across 
strips of flower-brightened greenery to a low hedge and the 
highway beyond. The highway was supposed to be a cheerful 
outlook for the inhabitants of these pretty dwellings. At the 
back a shrubbery, and behind that a little wood, cut them off 
from the rest of Mrs. Ringer’s pleasure-grounds, and left these 
private. 

The cottages had been built fifty years before, when Mrs. 
Ringer was a young bride whose husband delighted to humour 
her philanthropic fancies, and before her masterful children came 
into the world to absorb her riches and control her fancies. One 
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end of it was a cottage hospital, to which were sent conva- 
lescents from London, that great city not so far away, though 
the noise of it and the smoke of it never penetrated the recesses 
of Applewood. In the smaller dwellings lived women of 
various ages, who were too old or too ailing to earn their own 
living any more. It had always been one of Maud’s principal 
duties to visit the Applewood Almshouses, helping the inmates 
in various ways, and cheering them always with her bright 
youthfulness. 

In the cottage hospital was now an elderly woman who had 
recently been sent there from Stillport. Mrs. Ringer had always 
kept up her connection with that sea-side place ; she had visited it 
yearly with her adopted daughter, and loved to point out the 
exact spot where the child was found among the sand-hills. It 
would soon be impossible to point it out any longer, for Stillport 
was absorbing into itself the sand wastes on either side of it. It 
was not often that a convalescent came from Stillport, itself the 
haunt of convalescents, but Mrs. Ringer had been appealed to 
by the vicar of the place on behalf of one of his parishioners. 
It was this woman who was now an inhabitant of the cottage 
hospital. She was one of those sad and solitary creatures who 
earn a hard living alone and are helpless when they fall into 
sickness, She was a widow who had kept lodgings for years in 
Stillport. At one time she had had a house on “ the front ” and 
had let it to “the first people” from the surrounding country. 
As her furniture grew shabbier and ‘she herself grew feeble, she 
had drifted into side-streets, and then into back-streets, and was 
discovered at last by the vicar suffering from a nervous illness 
brought on by hard work and anxiety, all her savings gone, and 
her prospect of work in the future gone too. 

She had been received at the cottage hospital, and it was in- 
tended, when she was sufficiently recovered to need no more 
care, to move her into one of the almshouses, and let her end 
her life there. She had been in the hands of the resident nurse 
when she first came ; now Maud had begun to visit her, and it 
was on a sunny afternoon that she paused in the ivied porch 
before entering. 

Maud’s face was sad. Her eyes were still bright, and the 
colour on her cheeks delicate and sweet. It takes much sorrow 
to destroy the health of a young creature like her; but a young 
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heart may be very miserable in spite of outward signs of well- 
being and prosperity. 

She had sent her lover away, but he had not given her up. 
He had declared that he would overcome all obstacles and make 
her his in the end. His first idea was to unravel the mystery of 
her origin. He was sure that more might have been done in 
this direction than had been done in the beginning. He spoke 
to Mrs. Ringer on the subject. He even looked at the little 
garments the child had worn, and felt certain that they had 
belonged to the child of wealthy people. But these convictions 
had comforted Maud very little. 

“If I had belonged to any persons of importance, they would 
have found me out,” she said; “it must have been easy to trace 
me.” 

Besides, her own dim memories were of little rooms and one 
woman whom she called “Mammy.” She was sure that 
“Mammy ” had washed and dressed her herself, and had taken 
her out walking alone. She had a confused recollection of a 
crowd of people, and being left in it for a moment, and of a man 
who frightened her, so that she ran away; then of a lonely 
shore, and sand-hills, and then of Mrs. Ringer’s face and voice. 

Nothing much could be made of this, certainly nothing that 
was hopeful. James Kerslake had gone away to institute in- 
quiries, but Maud felt that he never would return. 

“T cannot spoil his life,” she said to herself, as she looked into 
the horse-chestnuts, thickened now into massive green, and gay 
with flower-spikes; “and I cannot take him from his father. 
He has known me such a short time. I have pleased his fancy. 
But I could not satisfy his heart for ever if I let him give up so 
much for my sake; and I am not clever enough to help him 
much.” 

Her lips quivered, and her eyes filled with tears. Then she 
remembered her resolve not to fret foolishly, but to live on 
with courage and hope, making the best of what she had to do. 
Her nearest duty was her visit to the convalescent. She opened 
the door and went in. 

The nurse, seeing her, rose to go out. Maud set her free for a 
little walk nearly every day at this time. 

“She’s doing very nicely, Miss Maud,” said the nurse ; “ she'll 
soon be up and about.” 
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The sick woman turned her head on the pillow and smiled. 
When the door was shut, and she was alone with Maud, she said 
to her: “Sit down, my dear, where I can look at you.” 

Maud sat down where the sunshine shone on her golden hair, 
and turned a smiling face into the dulness of the room. 

“ Shall I read to you to-day ?” she said. 

“No; don’t read to me. I want to tell you something.” 

“Yes,” said Maud gently. She looked at the convalescent, a 
sallow-faced woman between fifty and sixty, who could never 
have been beautiful, or even interesting. Had se a story that 
it would relieve her to utter ? 

“ They call you Miss Maud. Is that your name ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Maud what ?” 

The girl’s face flushed a little, but she answered, as she was 
used to do: 

“Maud Ringer.” 

“T have liked you to come, because of your name. And your 
hair is the colour of hers. My little girl was called Maud. If I 
had kept her I should not have had to work so hard. I should 
not have been so lonesome. I have had a weary life for many a 
year—but I’ve come among kind faces now.” 

Maud looked at her and hesitated. A sort of fear came into 
her heart, a shrinking back, a repulsion. Should she ask any 
more questions? Would it not be better to be silent? The 
idea that had come to her as a flash of light could bring her no 
happiness if it proved a reality ; it would take her further away 
than before from her lover. But then, if it were true, how heart- 
less and cruel she was to shrink from the knowledge of it! No, 
she could not keep silence. 

“What became of your little girl ?” she asked, in a low voice. 

“T lost her.” 

“Where ?” 

“In Stillport.” 

“When?” 

“Fifteen years ago or thereabouts.” 

“In Stillport! Fifteen years ago! But did you never look 
for her ?” 

“Not till it was too late. The gipsies took her; and I could 
never follow them up.” 
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For a moment Maud breathed more freely. Then her heart 
fell again, and again she reproached herself for its trouble. 

“ How do you know the gipsies took her?” 

“She was a pretty child. She had good clothes on. And 
they went away with a child they did not bring with them. 
They was camping at Stillport, on the sands, when I got 
hurt.” 

“When you got hurt? I am afraid I don’t understand.” 

“T took her out with me. I had just moved into a new house 
for the season, and I hadn’t got a servant yet. So I put the key 
in my pocket, and we went together. It wasn’t far, only to the 
baker’s. But it was a new part of Stillport, near the sand-hills, 
and I wasn’t known to the neighbours yet, or I might have 
found somebody to do my errands. It wasn’t far; but I got run 
over. Nobody thereabouts knew me; and they took me to the 
hospital. I was a long time lying ill there, and when I came 
round, nobody could tell me where the child was. First they 
said the neighbours had it, to keep me quiet like ; but the neigh- 
bours knew nothing. The house had been shut up ever since I 
left it. Nobody knew but what I had gone away to stay with 


friends, and the child with me. The key was in my pocket, and 
I hadn’t even got ‘lodgings’ put up in the window yet, owing to 
being not quite straight.” 

“Did you make no inquiries ?” 

“When I got well enough for that the gipsies were gone. I 
told the police they had taken my little girl, but they were never 
found.” 


“How do you know they took her ?” 

“The baker, the only one as remembered anything about her 
—for I went to him after—had seen her go off with one of them, - 
aman. But he hadn’t thought anything of it, not knowing who 
she belonged to.” 

Maud said no more; her heart was beating quickly; she 
clasped her hands together to control herself. A memory came 
to her of a man in the crowd who had offered to take her to 
“Mammy,” of her going away with him and getting frightened ; 
of screaming, and trying to run away; and then of his suddenly 
letting her go. Probably he had seen someone coming and been 
afraid to keep her against her will. Whoever her deliverer 
might have been, she had never seen or known of him, but had 
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run away and lost herself, and -passed the night among the 
sand-hills. 

And now the mystery was unravelled. This, then, was her 
mother. The life from which she had been lifted was that of a 
drudge at a sea-side lodging-house—a girl brought up to cook 
and to wait, to serve all who could pay her for serving them. 
Her rightful home was a home hired out room by room to those 
who cared to occupy it, a home without privacy, without refine- 
ment, without comfort. 

Her heart fell lower and lower. How could she acknowledge 
this tie, and take it into her life? She felt herself a great way 
off her lover now, infinitely removed from him. . Even Mrs, 
Ringer belonged to a different world. This poor creature on 
the bed, who had earned a living by menial occupations, who 
was now indebted to charity for the care about her, who was 
thankful to end her days in an almshouse, this was the one who 
was nearest and dearest, bound to her by the closest tie, holding 
on her the strongest claim—her mother! 

Oh, it was cruel to know this, and to feel no more than pity, 
to fee] even repulsion, and a desire to escape. Was it necessary 
to speak? Should she pursue this secret farther? Would 
anyone be the worse if she kept silence? Would she not help 
this poor creature in her present character of the well-to-do 
young lady, as well as—perhaps better—than when playing the 
part of the alienated and reluctant daughter? She had com- 
passion in abundance, but could she bid love come at her 
command ? 

“Do you often talk of this?” she asked tremulously. 

“No, I never speak of it now. It worries me so. But your 
name brought it up, and your loving ways. You mind me of 
her a little. She’d have been about your age.” 

“ Have you anything that belonged to her?” 

“Yes, afew bits that I’ve kept together. Look, you'll find 
them in that little bag. There’s nobody cared to look at them 
before for years.” The poor woman spoke with eagerness, as if 
delighted at the interest the kind young lady showed. 

Maud opened the bag, and took out the trifles slowly. There 
were one or two little articles of clothing, all of fine material, all 
delicately embroidered, and marked with the initials M.C. She 
shut the bag again. 
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“Those: are very handsome things,” she said, slowly. “ Did 
you make them yourself?” 

“Oh, no. I got them from the lady that had been living with 
me. She wasa beautiful worker. She made them all.” 

Maud was not interested in the lady who had lived with her, 
She inquired no farther. It was strange that anyone, however 
beautiful a worker, should make such delicate garments for a 
lodging-house keeper’s child. But since it had been done, the 
one element of possible romance was wiped out of Maud’s story. 

She felt humiliated, unhappy, disappointed. This tie that 
was thrust upon her came with no appeal of romantic sentiment ; 
the situation had not even enough of tragedy in it to lift it out , 
of its sordid elements. Could she be a daughter indeed to this 
pitiful, excellent, but commonplace person? to this woman who 
was grateful even for a little condescension ? It was impossible. 
James Kerslake was her lover. She might even yet be James 
Kerslake’s wife. How could she take for her mother a working 
woman in an almshouse ? 

Then a great wave of sympathy swept over her, carrying her 
away from her selfish absorption. 

“ Has it been a very miserable life since your little girl went ?” 
she asked suddenly. 

“Ah, my dear, I couldn't tell you. She seemed given to me 
to make things brighter. I thought she’d have helped meas I 
got old, and nursed me when I got sick. But worst of all is 
that I don’t know what they did to her. They may have 
brought her up to bad ways. They may have beaten her. I 
used to lie awake wondering if they gave her enough to eat. 
She may be in rags for what I know. She may be telling 
fortunes or picking pockets. I'd give up fretting on my own 
account if I could be sure that she was among those that did 
well by her. But it’s hard not to know, hard not to know!” 

Maud went to the bedside and fell on her knees close to it. 
She took the sick woman’s hand, and looked into her face. 

“Don’t fret any more,” she said ; “kind people found me, and 
took care of me. For I was lost among the sandhills at Stillport, 
and I think that I must be your little girl.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
CONFLICTING CLAIMS. 


IT was on that afternoon that Ralph Kerslake, with his son 
James beside him, drove up to Applewood and called on Mrs. 
Ringer. For so calm a man he was unusually excited ; but 
James was more than excited ; he was triumphantly happy. 

“T was determined to come myself,” said the older man to his 
hostess, after the first explanations were over. “I have done 
this young lady a cruel injustice. I wish to apologise for the 
slight that I have shown to her. She is the grand-daughter of 
my oldest friend.” 

“TI don’t quite understand,” said the old lady perplexedly, 
“how you have found it all out ; but I am so glad that it is true. 
Dear Maud!” She sighed a little, her right in Maud being now 
apparently swept away. 

“It was partly chance that did it, a favourable chance ; but 
principally it is the work of the clever man in whose hands 
James placed the affair. He isa man who lets no clue escape 
him, and on one of the little garments you had taken care of 
he found an elaborate bit of embroidery, which seemed to him 
like a crest or a coat-of-arms.” 

“The clothes weve beautifully worked,” said Mrs. Ringer. 

“He set to work to find out to whom the coat-of-arms 
belonged, and so traced it to the Colnes of Colne Manor. The 
next thing then was to discover whether any member of that 
family had ever been missing.” 

“People like ¢haz,” said Mrs. Ringer, “would certainly look 
for a lost child.” 

“My dear lady, they would, undoubtedly, if they knew of the 
child ; but they did not know. If the clue had been given up 
here, nothing would have been achieved. It was not given up. 
My old friend, Peter Colne—dead, as you know, long ago, but 
his widow has commissioned me to act for him in this matter— 
had a son whom he disowned on account of a very imprudent 
marriage. It was foolish to act with so much severity, but my 
friend had a quick temper. This son was the third one. He 
died soon after the quarrel. I heard afterwards that his widow 
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was dead also, but the family had never taken any notice of her. 
It is now discovered that she went to live in Stillport after her 
husband’s death ; that when living there she had a little girl 
with her. The register of this girl’s birth has been discovered, 
and no trace of her death. The date of her mother’s death and 
the place of her burial are known. The child must have been 
left by her mother to the care of friends, and she is undoubtedly 
your adopted daughter.” 

“If her family did not care for her before,” said Mrs. Ringer, 
with spirit, “they won’t care for her now.” 

“ There is a great difference now. I don’t justify the conduct 
of her grandfather. I never proposed to act in that way to 
James. I have not acted so to—my other son. But now Peter 
Colne is dead; his two elder sons have died childless. Mrs. 
Colne has no one to whom to leave her vast estates but this 
grand-daughter.” 

“She must be a very lonely old woman,” said Mrs. Ringer. 

“She isindeed. But your daughter will forgive her and be good 
to her, if she is all that my son tells me. Indeed, she has nothing to 
forgive for herself, for her existence was never known until now.” 

“What then do you wish me to do?” 

“To permit me to see this young lady myself. I want to be 
the first to announce to her her great fortune, but especially I 
want to welcome her as my daughter.” 

So the old man drove to Applewood Almshouses, and when 
the footman had knocked at the door, and Maud came to open it, 
she found Ralph Kerslake standing alone in the porch. She 
knew who he was at once, because he was so like, his son, 
although the sunshine confused her a little, coming as she did 
from the bedside where she had knelt, with her face in her 
hands, and the sick woman’s fingers resting on her head. She 
heard the horses in the road champing their bits, and she saw 
the tall hats of the two men in livery above the hedge. 

“My dear young lady,” said Ralph Kerslake courteously, 
“TI have come to claim you as my daughter. May I speak to 
you inside?” 

There was only a little square passage between the porch and 
the sick woman’s room. Maud did not want to go far from her 
charge, nor yet to disturb her by exciting conversation. 

She backed into this passage and stood there, leaning against 
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the wall, looking with unbelieving eyes at the old man before 
her. “I understood that you objected,” she said. 

“T did not know the truth, and I was ambitious for my son. 
You will forgive me that ambition, since you love him.” 

“ T suppose so,’ murmured Maud, who found it hard to forgive 
a feeling that had dealt with her so cruelly, just now, when she 
had gone through a hard trial herself. 

“My ambition cannot hurt you now,” said Ralph Kerslake 
triumphantly. “It is you who may take your revenge upon us 
if you like. You are not what we thought you. You area 
great heiress ; the only grand-daughter of Mrs. Colne, of Colne 
Manor.” 

“ And you say you claim me as your daughter? This is why, 
then? Because you think I belong to great people? Because 
I can make your son rich? Qh, you are mistaken. Come in 
here and see.” 

She spoke with a ring of distress in her voice. The old 
politician had taken her hands in his, and now she drew him 
forward, through the half-open door into the sick room. 

“See,” she said, “that is my mother. She remembers me. 
She lost me long ago. Her name is Martha Crewe. She has 
been a lodging-house keeper all her life.” 

Dismay came into the old man’s face. “Are you sure?” he 
said. “There must be some mistake. You are never that 
woman’s child ?” 

“Yes, I belong to her, not to you. Go away. Leave us 
together. I must never see any of you any more,” and she burst 
now into bitter weeping, while the sick woman raised herself in 
bed, and asked, “ What is the matter? What is the strange old 
gentleman saying to you ?” 

“It does not matter what he says,” Maud answered. “I am 
your daughter, and no one shall take me from you.” Then a 
weight seemed to be lifted from her heart; for the possibility of 
meanness was over. She had made her own choice, and must abide 
by it. She had separated herself from her lover for ever ; but at 
least she had not been guilty of cruelty or ingratitude. Without 
love she might still live ; but with shame and remorse in her 
heart even love would have availed nothing for happiness. She 
knew this now, and was not sorry for having spoken. She 
looked, through her tears, at her lover’s father, and felt that it 
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was not in his power to injure her any more. She had decided 
for herself and would regret nothing. Happiness is not always 
in our reach; but the right to choose the highest duty and to 
live by it, who can take that from us ? 


CHAPTER IV. 
CONCLUSION. 

Dip it end here? It often ends so in life, in a career of 
renunciation, of devotion to the uncongenial, of effort which 
perhaps has its compensations and repays itself before all is 
over. Self-denial has its hidden sweetness, as self-indulgence 
has its inevitable sorrow and bitterness ; but sometimes Fate is 
kind to her favourites, and snatches from them the cup of 
suffering that she has pressed to their lips, snatches it away 
when it is barely tasted, so that she leaves to them the joy of 
well-doing, and the pleasures also of satisfied désire. 

This was to be Maud’s lot after all, the easier lot that leaves 
the cheek soft and the eye bright through years of smoothest 
living and happy loving. For Martha Crewe, when she under- 
stood the whole trouble, spoke eagerly and anxiously. 

“T never said you were my own daughter, only the little child 
that the lady had left to me when she died, and that I meant to 
bring up as my own.” 

Ralph Kerslake’s cheerfulness returned at these words, and 
Maud ceased her bitter weeping. She could never forsake or 
deny her mother—but if this was not her mother after all ? 

“No, no, you aren’t my child reaily. I wouldn't have it 
thought so if it would hurt you for a minute. But your mother, 
who was a sweet lady indeed, though so poor, said that you had 
no friends who would be kind to you. ‘ They’d treat her cruel if 
I sent her to them,’ she said ; so I promised to take care of you; 
and I was glad to do all I could for the dear little baby you 
were then. But now, my dear, 1 seem to understand how it is. 
They’re ashamed of you because they think that l’m your 
mother. Well, they needn’t. I never was related to you one 
bit,and I’m not going to stand in your way. I didn’t see it 
when you spoke to me first. You were so good and sweet that 
you didn’t show me how strange it must be for a grand young 
lady to call me mother. But this gentleman lets me know. Oh, 
my dear, I hope his son has a kinder heart than his, if it’s him 
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you are to marry. But like is kind to like. And you belong to 
them, not me.” 

“It is you who were kind to me, and not they, when I needed 
it most,” said Maud. “Whether you are my mother or not, you 
have the first claim on me always.” She took Mrs. Crewe’s hand 
and caressed it. It was so easy now to be kind, even to be 
loving; but all the instincts of race, all the subtle results of 
culture, had made it hard before. 

“T know you will be kind to me,” said Mrs. Crewe. “I don’t 
fear I’ll be left so lonesome any more. But there shan’t be any 
mistake. Your name is Colne, not Crewe; and I know where 
you was baptized and registered. If your friends are proud to 
own you now, there needn’t be any trouble about it. Tell the 
gentleman so.” 

Maud was not inclined to tell the gentleman anything. Ata 
distance she hati been able to understand, even to sympathize 
with him. But here, face to face with a simpler and more self- 
denying nature, his complex feelings repelled her. He saw that 
she was angry, and felt that she had, perhaps, a right to feel so. 
It would need a fuller sympathy than his to soothe her ruffled 
spirit. 

“You do not like me,” he said. “ You think me selfish and 
cruel. I hope, my dear, that you will know me better in time. 
Well, well, say no more. I want you to leave me alone a few 
minutes with Mrs. Crewe. Besides, there is someone eager to 
speak to you outside. I heard him come a minute ago.” 

He took her hand and led her away with gentle authority. 
When they reached the passage he went back to the room, 
shutting the door between them. Someone else was in the 
porch, with his back to her, and the outer door was open. This 
new-comer turned to her now with a cry of delight, and she 
dropped her head on his shoulder, weeping bitterly, helpless 
with sorrow and perplexity, but glad to give up all need of 
thought to him. 

“ My darling,” he said, “I would never have let you go, who- 
ever you had turned out to be.” 

And this assurance of his was never put to any hard trial. 
Three months afterwards there was a gay and happy wedding 
at Applewood. Two old women—one rich and the other poor 
—cried a little for the daughter they had lost, who was daughter 
in truth to neither of them. 
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bow We Apples Swim. 


By CHARLOTTE E. MORLAND. 


Author of “For ONE BRIEF Day,” “Lrita’s RIDE,” “SHADOWS OF THE 
PasT,” &c., &c. 


Ist May. 

AT last we are in Town! I thought Mamma would never find 
a house to suit. Poor Mamma, it must be very hard with her 
good looks to have to introduce me as her daughter; however, 
she needn’t worry, I don’t mean to remain on her hands long. 
Now, Dolly, I hear you scold already, but you must let me write 
to you as I like, or you will not have the events of this season 
detailed to you as you have begged. Heigho! I wish I could 
take a peep into the future! We have the sweetest little box of 
a house, but it’s lucky there are only two of us—Tom doesn’t 
count, because he never sleeps here—and when you come up, 
dear, next month, you can share my rooms. I have a dear 
little snuggery opening out of my bedroom which looks straight 
out on to the Park. 

We only arrived last week, and we have been in a whirl ever 
since. First of all, we had such crowds of things to buy, and 
such heaps of visits to pay. Mamma knows everybody—you 
know she has spent every season in London for the last ten 
years, and she seems to be very popular—the men swarm round 
us whenever we appear. 

My first appearance in public was at Lady Hightown’s “at 
home” last week—you would have raved about my gown; but 
there, it’s no good describing my pretty things, you’ve got to 
come and see them! The evening wasn’t very entertaining, and 
the only amusement seemed to consist of going down stairs to 
the refreshment room. In a corner of her invitation cards Lady 
Hightown had put “no music,” and there was none, nor any- 
thing else! Mamma introduced an old, at least an elderly, 
gentleman to me, and whispered in my ear that I was to be 
very sweet to him; his name is Lord Dumblebore—he joins us 
in the Row every morning 
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13th May. 

Darling, it is raining heavily and we can’t go to Kempton, so 
I am going to bother you with a letter. The streets look just 
like November ; nothing but a sea of umbrellas, of muddy boots 
and of hideous macintoshes, everything is dismal and dirty ! 
Lord Dumblebore, who is immensely rich, was going to drive us 
down on his coach—isn’t it provoking? By-the-bye, Dolly, his 
lordship is a bachelor! What immense possibilities that word 
suggests, eh, old girl? He is such a funny old man, he dyes his 
moustache, and he pads his coats,and he wears such tight 
boots, boots that make him walk as if he was treading on 
eggshells! But he can’t live long, and then Harold and I might 
be happy—isn’t he cruel, Harold, I mean? Ever since I told 
him six weeks ago that we couldn’t possibly be married, unless 
indeed one of us came into a fortune, he hasn’t written a line. 
I know he’s at Aldershot, and so I suppose we must meet soon. 
If he were rich, Dolly, I should be in love with him. He looks 
such a dear with his melancholy brown eyes, and his fair mous- 
tache, which he almost gnawed to pieces when I laughed at him 
for proposing. You wouldn’t have advised me to go through 
my first season engaged to a pauper, would you? Perhaps next 
year it wouldn’t matter—but I forgot, I intend to be married by 
then! The sun has just come out, so we are going shopping—I 
will finish later, so au revoir / 

Have you ever heard of Madame Marguerite, one of the lady 
shopkeepers? Worth isn’t in it with her! I never saw such 
lovely things as she showed us this morning. She says she never 
thinks of a dress, she is always zuspised with an idea! and only 
professes to gown the créme de la créme. NWHowever, to please 
her dear friend Lady Hightown, she has consented to make 
Mamma’s Court dress and my presentation gown. Mamma is 
to wear “vieux rose” with her Mechlin lace, and mine is to be 
of ivory bengaline, with front of skirt and bodice, brocade—the 
Watteau train is to be edged with a thick silver cord, and I am 
to carry lilies and white roses. What do you say to that for a 
country mouse, eh? 

Madame Marguerite seems to know everything about every- 
body, especially their little weaknesses. Thank goodness she 
won’t have to invent any such devices to hide my defects as 
she showed us in one or two gowns, spread out for an hour or 
two before they were sent home. 
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“ This,” she said, “is for a young lady, I mention no names, 
whose right shoulder is higher than her left, you see my little 
arrangement?” Dolly, I nearly screamed, you remember May 
Flowers? I could swear it was for her, she always told us her 
mother’s dressmaker could make her a figure. Madame Mar- 
guerite then went on—“ This is for Lady—ahem, I had nearly 
betrayed myself—she is just a leetle fast, and when she begged 
me to make her something, zot at all like anybody else, some- 
thing quite original, 1 created this. What do you think of it, 
ladies?” Mamma murmured that it was beautiful; there was 
a pair of diamond bracelets for shoulder straps, a fringe some- 
where, and a gauzy veil draped over—nothing! I made up my 
mind that it was for Lady Dartover, and is to be worn at one 
of her celebrated supper parties where she and her sisters are 
the only women. When I am married, if I marry an old man, 
I shall imitate her, with someone else’s sister. There were all 
sorts of dresses shown us besides—dresses for girls with no 
figures, dresses for ladies with too much, and dresses for perfect 
figures which were too exquisite for words ! 

When we left Madame Marguerite’s, as it was quite fine and 
lots of people were about, we strolled down Bond Street. As 
we turned into Piccadilly, who should we see coming towards 
us, chatting and laughing with those hideous Moneypenny girls, 
but Harold. Dolly, would you believe it ?—oh, I am so mad! he 
walked quietly past, simply raising his hat and bowing as if 
we were the merest acquaintances. It was done deliberately, it 
must have been done on purpose—I would rather have been cut 
dead! I am too angry to write any more. 


Sunday, 21st. 

We drove to Virginia Water to-day, but I haven’t enjoyed 
myself a bit. Lord Dumblebore’s is a lovely coach, and he had 
awfully nice people on it, but he is so freezingly polite to anyone 
who tries to be civil to us, that Mamma and I hardly spoke to 
a soul all day. I would rather have gone to church and then to 
the Row, perhaps Harold might have been there, and might 
have explained his strange conduct of last week, for I haven’t 
seen him yet. Oh, Dolly, to think of a few weeks ago when he 
nearly crushed the life out of me, as I lay panting in his arms, 
and he whispered that he could not live without me! Of course 
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that was nonsense, but he needn't go and make up to hideous 
creatures in pea-green dresses and hardly recognise me, need 
he? Because, after all, I ke him very much! 

We dined at the “ Grand,” not the whole party, only Mamma 
and I and old Dumblebore. She evidently means me to marry 
him, Well, one comfort is, I shall make him do whatever I like, 
and I shall have loads of pin-money, so it needn’t bother me 
very much. He was not very amusing to-day, I suppose the 
Sunday atmosphere still oppresses him with reminiscences of his 
boyhood—what an age ago that must have been! He was op- 
pressively devoted in a dull pompous way I have never noticed 
before ; perhaps I do now because Harold was always so jolly 
on Sundays when we used to escape from the drawing-room and 
wander off into the woods, often forgetting time altogether till 
we heard the big gong rung outside the house, and went hurry- 
ing back to be chaffed by Tom and teased by Mamma. 

Some of the people dining at the “Grand” were rather 
amusing,and as Mamma and old Dummie became quite confi- 
dential I had ample leisure for observation. At the table to our 
right were a worthy couple, both equally fat and equally vulgar 
—he did nothing but talk with his mouth full, and she was 
evidently suffering from tight lacing, so conversation proceeded 
somewhat in this fashion : 

“Ex-he-lent cook-ery, eh, my dear?” 

“Oh!” [prolonged sigh] “ Isaac you are eating too much!” 

“My love, ne-ex-ext to nothing ! ” 

“You’ve eaten’ twice of everything—you will be ill! Ah!” 
[another sigh.] 

“ My lo-ove, how can you sa-ay so!” 

“You should be moderate, like I am—ah !” [sigh.] 

And so on during the whole of dinner-time. On our other 
side were a couple I could not quite make out. Mamma told me 
not to look at them, but I couldn’t help it—she was so pretty, 
and he! Dolly, he was divinely handsome but he looked awfully 
bored, whilst she did nothing but laugh at him. Once when 
Mamma and old Dummie were whispering together I moved my 
chair a little and I heard, though I didn’t understand, what they 
were saying. 

“And so you are caught at last, my friend—and I—well, I 
suppose, I may go to the devil ?” she said. 
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“Need you go quite so far?” he answered with a faint smile, 
as if he didn’t very much care where she went to. 

“ What do you think of love, now you've the disease ? ” 

“T don’t know that I have got it!” 

“Well, at any rate, you’ve got the rose she wore this afternoon, 
next your heart! Ha, ha, ha! what fools men are! If I werea 
man and I were in love, I know what I should do!” 

“Tell me,” said he bending towards her—‘“ be a good fellow— 
I am a fool, I know, but we’ve had some good times together, 
haven’t we ?” 

She didn’t answer him in words but she looked at him with, 
oh ! such a wicked glance, and hummed that air from Carmen— 
you know, the “Habenera!” Unfortunately at this moment 
Lord Dumblebore woke up to the fact that he and Mamma 
were not doing much to amuse me. 

“ This poor little girl looks bored!” he said. 

I wasn’t in the least, but I pouted and shrugged my shoulders 
in a way I have found very effective before the looking-glass. 

“What were you thinking of Sybil?” asked Mamma, “ you 
looked so solemn !” 

“TI was thinking how few husbands and wives one sees to- 
gether!” 

Lord Dumblebore actually blushed and Mamma said quickly: 

“My dear child, what can you know about such things ?—you 
see, Lord Dumblebore, she is still so innocent, so naive, she says 
anything that comes into her little head! Remember, dearest, 
when you are married let your husband be your ‘guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend, be mastered by your love for him alone!” 

At this, my dear Dolly, I so far forgot myself as to laugh 
aloud, which made his lordship say rather huffily: “You are 
laughing, Miss Sybil, do you think it very unfashionable then 
for a wife to love her husband ?” 

“Oh, dear, no,” I exclaimed—‘“only it is not mecessary, 
surely?” You see, dear, I Was thinking of him. 

“ Sybil,” said Mamma sharply, “don’t talk nonsense. I think 
it’s high time we were going home. Will you see if the carriage 
is there, Lord Dumblebore ? ” 

Mamma was awfully cross all the way home, but when the old 
fellow had left us alone after an extremely tender farewell, I 
couldn’t help saying : 
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“Mamma, does Lord Dumblebore aspire to the proud position 
of lord and master we were talking of?” 

“Yes, Sybil,” she answered, “ he does.” 

“ Then,” said I, “I think it’s high time he declared himself— 
it makes us look such fools to have him dangling about us like 
this!” 

“ My dear child, he has declared himself!” 

“Indeed!” I cried, “then why have I not been told ?” 

“ Because, in the first place Lord Dumblebore only spoke to 
me to-day, and, in the second place, because I begged him not 
to speak to you just now—I don’t want your season spoilt by a 
declared engagement!” Wasn't this jolly of her? I threw my 
arms round her neck and told her so. “ There, there,” she said, “I 
am glad you are satisfied, Iam only afraid that poor Tom will 
grumble sadly.” 

“What does that matter? Besides which Tom has nothing to 
grumble at, except perhaps at Lord Dumblebore’s age—why, 
Mamma, he might be your father!” 

“Well, dear, you see Tom is my only son and expects to be 


» 


consulted in our family arrangements ! 


“And so he shall be when the time comes, dear old boy!” 
And then I gave the sweet mother another kiss and came up- 
stairs to write to you before I go to bed. Fancy, dear, your 
Sybil as good as engaged to be married, and to such a delight- 
fully old man! I shan’t make a bad countess, shall I? 


30th May. 

Dearest Dolly I am furious with you for saying that you can’t 
come up this season—I had been so looking forward to nice long 
talks with your sober-louking self, and now, instead of seeing 
your fresh, sweet countenance, which always reminds me of 
buttercups and daisies, I’ve got to sit down and tell you about 
all that has happened during the last week—it really is too bad ; 
Tom is frightfully angry, and you red not be surprised if you 
see him appear at Lambtown one of these days—I believe that 
I shall have a sister after all, some day! Since I last wrote to 
you I have been treading on burning ploughshares! Lord 
Dumblebore is most attentive and we go nowhere without him, 
but his constant presence is a little tiring sometimes. _ 

A rew days ago we were on his lordship’s coach for the meet 
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of the Four-in-hand Club at the “Magazine,” after which he 
drove us down to Hurlingham and entertained us right royally 
at lunch. Well, there were very few people about, and I managed 
to slip off by myself and take a quiet stroll away by the river. I 
hadn’t been there ten minutes, and was tracing patterns in the 
gravel with the tip of my parasol, when someone sat down on the 
bench I had just taken possession of and a well-known voice 
whispered softly: “ At last !” 

I looked up startled to find Harold M’Gregor by my side, 
“Harold,” I gasped “you here! When did you come?” 

“Five minutes ago—I heard you were lunching here and I 
vowed I would see you alone once more without that old fool 
listening to every word I say!” 

“Why, Harold—I thought you didn’t care any longer—I have 
heard of, and witnessed your devotion to that Miss Moneypenny 
who dresses in pea-green and wears flat boots !” 

Even as I spoke I could not help flushing under his pas- 
sionate gaze, though he murmured somewhat incoherently, 
“Sybil! I have tried to live away from you, that is all!” 

Without thinking I let the words escape me—“ My darling 
Harold!” At which he snatched at my fingers and covered 
them with kisses. 

“Sybil, Sybil! Then you have relented—you will unsay those 
cruel words you spoke two months ago—I may come and see 
you, and we will be friends, lovers, husband and wife! ” 

But I had already recovered my self-possession. 

“No, Harold,” I said, “ I don’t think yon must come and see 
me yet—in a little while, when my engagement is announced.” 

“Then you will announce it! Oh, my darling, how good of 
you!” 

Of course I saw how he was mistaken, but I looked at him 
very innocently, as I answered : 

“Why, of course, Harold, Lord Dumblemore would not stand 
this state of things much longer.” 

“Lord Dumblebore! What has he got to do with it? Unless, 
indeed, he’s going to be your father !” 

I burst into a pretty, ringing peal of laughter. 

“My father! Oh, Harold, Harold, you will be the death of 
me!” I cried. “He’s going to be my husband!” 

Harold gave a kind of shriek which made me ‘look round 
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to see if anyone was near, but as luck would have it we were 
quite alone. 

“Sybil, tell me I am dreaming, or did I hear aright? Lord 
Dumblebore is to be your husband ?” 

“Yes, Harold!” Somehow, even to myself my voice sounded 
harsh and cruel and for some time we said nothing. We sat 
looking out upon the river, upon the trees before us, as they 
gently swayed in the sunshine, but we never looked at each 
other. I really felt sorry for the poor fellow. At last I broke 
the silence. “You see, Harold, I heard on all sides that you 
were going to marry Miss Moneypenny, and I thought it a pity 
not to follow your example—and to gild my pill! But, Harold,” 
I continued softly, “if you do not marry her, remember that 
Lord Dumblebore is—a—very—old—man ! ” 

Dolly, I was quite startled at his looks. He jumped up from 
the seat, and grasping me by the wrist, he cried : 

“My God, Sybil, you are the cruellest woman I ever came 
across!” 

“Don’t, Harold, you are hurting me, you are all like, you 
men. Don’t you see how I shall suffer ?” 

“IT beg your pardon—of course—you will suffer from a 
crumpled rose leaf! You will marry a rich man, you will have 
title, money, everything that the soul of woman craves for, but 
every now and then the thought of Harold M’Gregor will cross 
your mind, and your conscience will feel a prick like the prick 
of a pin; whilst I, oh God, the pity of it! I shall suffer all my 
life, from—having found you out!” 

Harold looked ghastly, and I felt quite sorry I had told him. 
Overcome by his violence, I buried my face in my hands. 
When I looked up again he was gone, he was walking away, 
keeping well out of sight of the house, and I watched him till 
he was out of sight, and till I heard Mamma’s soft voice calling 
Sybil! Sy-y-bil!! in the distance. 

I wonder if I have been a fool, Dolly! Perhaps—who knows? 
we might have been happy. Bah! I could never have loved 
him as he loves me! And now he despises me! Ah, well, I 
despise, I loathe my future husband. Pity me, Dolly; I know 
that you will blame me, but you must confess that I am not the 
sort of girl to live on bread and cheese and kisses. 

All this happened some days ago, and life has gone on pretty 
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smoothly since then, except that Tom has taken me to task 
most cruelly, as if I hadn’t enough to bear without his scolding. 
I think sometimes I shall tell Mamma that I had much better 
be married and have done with it, that is, if the old man is 
willing—he ought to be only too pleased. Tom must have seen 
Harold—he says I have ruined his life, and that if any woman 
treated him as I have treated his friend, he would shoot her first 
and then himself! Take care, young woman! But there, you 
were always so good—perhaps if I had listened to you, I should 
be engaged to the poor boy and on the high road to make him 
miserable for ever ! 

Mamma was rather strange to-day, she asked me why Harold 
never came to see us now. 

“You know, Sybil,” she said, “Tom and I quite thought that 
Harold’s intentions were serious.” 

“So did I,” I answered, at which she exclaimed : 

“Perhaps he wants to be asked before he comes to the house, 
write him a pretty little note and tell him to come to lunch on 
Sunday ! ” 

“ All right,” I said, but between ourselves I shall forget to do 
it. What can Mamma mean? Surely she can’t want to marry 
Harold ? 

Write soon to your loving friend and tell her if Tom has been 
down from Saturday to Monday. 


15th June. 

And so my dear brother's faithfulness is to be rewarded, and 
my sweet Dolly’s to be Mrs. Tom. . You know, darling, how we 
shall welcome you to the bosom of the family ; but how will you 
like being a soldier’s wife? I suppose if you had minded the 
life you wouldn’t have accepted the dear boy. One of the first 
lessons you must teach him please, is xot to preach. There isn’t 
a day passes but what I get a sermon of some sort, “ Sybil, I 
saw Harold M’Gregor to-day, he looks the ghost of himself!” 
“Sybil, Harold M’Gregor is going to the dogs, and you have 
sent him there!” “Sybil, aren’t you ashamed of yourself? 
Why don’t you write to Harold and beg his pardon?” And 
then Mamma begins. She was very vexed when I confessed 
that I never wrote to ask him to lunch. “ My dear Sybil,” she 
said, “your memory is getting shocking, even if you do not want 
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to see Harold, remember he is the son of my oldest friend, and 
I do not wish to lose sight of him.” 

I couldn’t help bursting out: “How can you expect young 
men to come to the house, when Lord Dumblebore looks 
daggers at them all. Why doesn’t he get married and have 
done with it ?” 

“My dear Sybil, your language is scarcely ladylike, remember 
no lady can make the first advances in a case like this.” 

“ No, not the first,” I cried, “but when a man has said he 
wants to be married, he should have the courage of his 
opinions !” 

Then I flounced out of the room. Do you know, Dolly, I am 
getting very sick of this stupid courtship. I am engaged and 
not engaged, and people must be beginning to wonder how it 
will all end. I wish Mamma would tell Tom, he would soon 
settle matters. I wanted to, but she told me she wished to be 
the first to break the news. I don’t suppose he'll mind—you 
won't, will you, dear ?—mind being sister-in-law to a real live 
countess ? 


20th June. 

My dear child, I received your letter this morning, and I 
cannot make rhyme or reason of it. What on earth do you 
mean? You say that you have seen Tom, and have had a 
long talk about my affairs, and that I ought to prepare myself 
for a great surprise, perhaps even a shock—what can it be? I 
am ina fever of curiosity. You say Tom knows about Lord 
Dumblebore! I think he might have talked it over with me 
instead of with you; but there, when a man is in love he’s a 
man insane. Thank goodness his lordship isn’t given that way. 
Gracious Heavens, you can’t mean that he wants to back out of 
it? I vow I’d go in fora breach of promise! Or perhaps he 
doesn’t like to confess to an extra ten years! Don’t let that 
worry you, I should be delighted; or perhaps he wishes me to 
know that he hasn’t a hair of his own under that beautiful wig 
of Hugo’s; reassure Tom, my dear, reassure him, I found that 
out weeks ago. You ought to be highly flattered at the 
anxiety with which I shall await your next letter, for you must 
tell me all about this unknown monster which is to frighten me. 
Did you remember Tom is on duty this week, so I shall hardly 
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see him, and Mamma draws in her horns whenever I mention 
my elderly lover’s name, and vows I am in far too flippant a 
mood for her to discuss such serious affairs with. 

We have cards for Lady Cheddington’s ball on the 22nd. I 
am so disgusted that Tom cannot escort us. It is to meet the 
Prince and Princess. Ever yours, 3. 


23rd June. 
You have asked me to write to you at once, as soon as I have 
heard all—I can’t; I’m simply furious! And to think that you 
too, Dolly, have been in league against me, and have let me 
make such a fool of myself! Oh, it’s too bad, it’s cruel, it’s 
wicked ! 


25th June. 

I have just received the letter you wrote in answer to my few 
lines of the 23rd.__I suppose that, as you say till you saw Tom 
you knew nothing about me except from my letters, I must 
forgive you, and let you know how the horrible truth came out 
at last. 

I told you we were going to Lady Cheddington’s ball on the 
22nd. Well, Tom couldn’t come up, so of course old Dumble- 
bore immediately invited himself to dinner so as to go on with 
us. When Mamma told me, I rebelled for the first time since 
we discussed Harold some time ago, and told her outright that 
this state of things ought not to go on, in fact that I wouldn’t 
stand it. She answered very quietly : 

“ You won’t stand it, Sybil? However, don’t lose your 
temper, Lord Dumblebore has asked my permission to tell you 
this evening, I hope, dear,” she continued rather wistfully, 
“that all will be for the best!” 

Of course I was pleased to think that at last all this nonsense 
was to be over and recovered my temper very quickly, so I 
kissed her affectionately and said: 

“Qh, darling, of course it is for the best; what more could 
one wish for in a husband? Money, title, position and even old, 
very old age!” 

“Hush, Sybil,” she said seriously, “ you quite shock me. Be 
very careful what you say to our friend after dinner. I will 
make some excuse and leave you together. He has promised 


not to separate us, dear.” 
19* 
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Mamma didn’t see me, but I made rather a wry face as I 
thought to myself that such an arrangement wouldn’t suit me at 
all, for, though I am very fond of dear Mamma, I don’t want to 
be tied to her apron strings all my life! 

She had given me the most lovely frock for the Cheddingtons’ 
ball, her last extravagance, she said, and I thought that for such 
an important event as Lord Dumblebore’s proposal I couldn’t do 
better than put it on for dinner, so I made myself look very be- 
witching, with my hair in the new Greek knob that suits my 
classic features down to the ground, and with a modest and 
becoming expression of countenance, as befits a young woman 
who is going to accept a Countess’s coronet, I sailed down- 
stairs. Even in his greeting the old idiot rubbed me up the 
wrong way! When I entered the drawing-room, he was stand- 
ing by the open window with Mamma, who looked perfectly 
beautiful in black velvet. He advanced a few steps and took 
my right hand in both of his, then, patting it softly—an action 
I hate—he drew me to him and kissed me solemnly on the 
forehead. 

“Our little girl looks very sweet to-night,” he said, turning to 
Mamma. 

{[t was a way he has of calling me /:ttle girl, which I have 
always objected to, and I am sorry to say I felt cross with the 
-old boy already, as I said to myself, “How shall I ever stand 
him even for a year or two?” You know, Dolly, as the French 
say, 1 had never made myself any illusions. \ was only going 
to marry him because he could not possibly live very long. 
Luckily at that moment dinner was announced and I ran out 
of the room, inwardly rejoicing that no more could be said. 

Dinner passed off fairly well, though again his lordship 
irritated me several times. He is so horribly particular about 
what he eats and drinks—his medical adviser has forbidden here, 
has counselled moderation there, till he ought to have all his 
meals in private. He told us he always has breakfasted alone— 
for which I thanked Heaven, and hoped he would continue so 
to do. 

Mamma did not sit long after dinner ; I believe she was only 
too glad to get rid of him for a short time, and a London dining- 
room is so insufferably hot. Well, coffee was brought to us in 
the drawing-room and taken to him in the dining-room, and 
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presently Mamma went upstairs to dress for the Cheddingtons’ 
ball, leaving me alone in the twilight. 

I leant back in my chair dreaming of the future, when I should 
be Countess of Dumblebore ; when I should have half London 
at my feet as the most beautiful bride of next season; when I 
should have all the world at my feet, as the rich, young, titled 
widow, perhaps the season after that. I was not nervous; I had 
made up my mind long ago, as indeed he must know, for since 
he had spoken to Mamma nearly a month since, no coldness from 
us had shown that his attentions were distasteful. But though 
I did not tremble at the coming ordeal, I felt a little tremulous 
shiver in thinking over the immediate future with him by my 
side, when I might have had Harold M’Gregor, and I pictured 
to myself what a handsome couple we should have made! I 
closed my eyes for a minute to shut out Harold’s image, and 
when I opened them Lord Dumblebore came in and looked 
round in the semi-darkness. Though I was in the shadow of 
the curtains, my light dress revealed me to him and he came 
quickly forward as I rose to receive him. 

“My dear child, pray do not rise,” he said, leading me gently 
back to my seat. 

I stammered out: 

“Oh, I am rather tired of sitting. Mamma has gone to dress 
for the ball.” 

“Yes, I know ; she came to me in the dining-room before she 
went upstairs. She told me I should find you waiting here for 
me.” 

“Of course, you wouldn’t expect us to leave you quite alone,” 
I said, trying to be arch, though my heart was beating like a 
sledge hammer. 

“T shouldn’t have minded, dear, only I should have had to 
postpone what I am rather anxious to tell you. It has hitherto 
been kept from you on account of this being your first season, 
for fear it should have spoilt that delightful companionship 
which exists between your sweet mother and yourself!” 

“Oh, but it wouldn’t,” I cried. “Indeed, I think it is a pity—” 
but here I broke off suddenly and turned away blushing; it 
wouldn’t do to let him think me too eager. 

“Then you have guessed, dear, and I am to be the happiest 
of men?” he asked, “you will not object?” 
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“ No,” I answered softly, “I do not object, and I hope you will 
be very happy.” 

“That’s a good child,” he said again, patting my hand. I © 
thought it rather strange that he did not kiss me rapturously. 
I had nerved myself for the experiment and was a little dis- 
appointed not to get it over. He continued, “ Your mother has 
told you, dear, that it is my wish we should live together—even 
Tom need never want a home!” 

I opened my eyes—this was going a little too far, but I 
deemed it prudent not to begin our engagement with an argu- 
ment, as I could easily settle such a trifling matter later on, and 
I only murmured, “Of course, if you think it wise!” 

“What a sensible little puss it is,” he said, “but there, I’m 
afraid we shan’t be together very long, eh, little one ?” 

Poor old man, I felt quite sorry for him, alluding to his own 
age so pathetically, and my pity actually brought tears to my 
eyes as I exclaimed: 

“Oh Lord Dumbledore, please don’t speak like that—it seems 
so sad!” 

“You will not think so when the time comes, pretty one!” he 
said, to my surprise laughingly. 

I thought to myself, “certainly not, but there is no reason to 
tell you that!” and I looked at him innocently, sighing. Then 
putting up my cheek, I whispered shyly : 

“Won’t you kiss me, Lord Dumbledore?” 

“ With ail the pleasure in the world, dear,” he answered, as he 
imprinted a chaste salute on my blushing face, in the act of 
which the door opened and Mamma came in. She looked 
delighted. 

“You have spoken to her then, Dumblebore ?” 

“Yes, Alicia, and Sybil is pleased with our arrangement. I 
have told her that she shall not leave us till she goes to a home 
of her own!” 

When Mamma came in I had flown to her and had buried 
my blushing face on her shoulder. As Lord Dumbledore spoke, 
as he called Mamma Alicia, and at his concluding words, I felt 
as if something had given way—had snapped in my brain. The 
blood rushed to my head and when I raised it I must have 
looked an awful fright, for Mamma cried out : 

“Sybil, my dear, dear child, what is the'matter?” 
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And then she was not in time to catch me as I grew cold and 
dizzy, swaying backwards and forwards and finally fell senseless 
‘to the ground. 

When I recovered consciousness I was lying on the sofa and 
Mamma was bending anxiously over me. 

“ Are you better, dear?” she asked tenderly as I opened my 
eyes. 

“Better — why what is it—did I faint? What has 
happened ?” 

“You were just congratulating me on my engagement to my 
dear old friend, darling, when you fell down senseless! ” 

At her words it all came back to me, and though I did my 
best I could not help bursting into tears. All the strain of the 
last two months was too much to be dispersed with a laugh or 
jest. 1 felt so humiliated and mortified, that if an earthquake 
had swallowed me up I should not have minded. Mamma 
looked at me pityingly and again asked me what was the matter. 
I put her off with a story of weakness and of having been over- 
come by the heat, which apparently satisfied her, for she asked 
no more questions and consented to go to the Cheddingtons 
without me. I cow/d not have gone! Besides, my lovely gown 
was crumpled and crushed, and I felt limp and tired already. 

And now, Dolly you know all about it. You know what I 
must be feeling! how in my inner consciousness I am drinking 
the cup of humiliation to the dregs. I feel as if I could never 
hold up my head again. I have not a word to say—I have been 
fooling myself and can blame no one. To you, I am a laughing- 
stock, but I think I can rely on your discretion—you will not, 
even to Tom, reveal the heights of absurdity to which my vanity 
misled me; not tell him how, in the brief space of a moment, 
I passed from the sublime to the ridiculous. Thank Heaven I 
think Harold will believe me if I tell him I was only testing his 
love and devotion ! 


Extract from Society Gossip, June 27th. 


An engagement is announced between Miss Letitia Money- 
penny, second daughter of John Moneypenny, of Goldlands, and 
Captain Harold M’Gregor, of the 193rd. . . the marriage is to 
take place almost immediately. 





THE PRIOR’S CELL. 


The Prior’s Cell: HH Ghost Story. 


By DARLEY DALE. 
Author of “THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH,” “FAIR KATHERINE,” etc. 


ON the side of a hill in the south of England, stands a small 
gabled house, with lattice windows; close by is a handsome 
building, which, on enquiry, the traveller learns is the church 
and monastery of the Dominican Fathers, whose white habits 
are now a familiar sight in the large garden which stretches up 
the hill behind the monastery. 

There is apparently nothing remarkable about the house 
beyond its picturesque appearance, its lovely situation, and in 
summer its pretty garden, bright with flowers ; but the stranger 
soon learns it is remarkable for this—it ishaunted. A mysterious 
light is seen in one window on certain nights in the year, though 
no lamp, candle or gas is in the room; many people have seen 
this light as they climb the hill to the house or the church, but 
no one has ever been able to account for it. 

The room in which this light appears is still called the Prior’s 
cell, because in olden times, when the present monastery was 
being built, this house was used as the Priory, and this particular 
haunted room was then the Prior’s cell, or rather, his sitting- 
room ; his actual cell opened out of it. 

The origin of the light is supposed to date from Ascension- 
eve, 1848, when a very strange event occurred in this room. 

The community was then very small, and the accommodaticn 
very limited. There were no cloisters, no church; one of the 
downstairs rooms was fitted up as the chapel, another served 
for the chapter-house, a third as the refectory and common- 
room of the Fathers, a fourth as the noviciate. Upstairs were 
the dormitories and cells of the Fathers, lay-brothers and novices ; 
the Prior’s cell was really two small rooms which communicated 
with each other, in one of which he slept,and in the other, the 
haunted room, he usually sat. 

There were only three Fathers living there at that time, the 
Prior, Father Raphael, the novice-master, and Father Peter, who 
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acted as procurator and cantor; the Prior combined the offices 
of lector or teacher to the novices, and of parish-priest, with his 
duties as Prior. Five or six novices, and two lay-brothers who 
had to cook and do the work of the house, completed the 
number of Friars, until one November day a new lay-brother 
arrived, and received a warm welcome, especially from the other 
lay-brothers, who were glad to have some one to help them. 

The new arrival was a novice and a convert; his name was 
Brother Clement ; he was young, tall, thin and dark, witha mild, 
but somewhat sly expression, who looked as if butter would not 
melt in his mouth. 

The Prior, a big, burly, shrewd, clever man, was not prepos- 
sessed by Brother Clement’s appearance, and from the first 
suspected other than the highest motives had drawn him to the 
religious life. 

Father Raphael, however, was more hopeful of his novice, 
and Father Peter was inclined to like him because of his voice, 
a good tenor, which was very useful in the choir. When Brother 
Clement had been three months at the Priory, he was made 
porter, a post which suited him exactly, for he was a lazy fellow 
who shirked work, and to whom the rule of silence was particu- 
larly distasteful; as porter, his duties were not very onerous, 
and he could and did gossip with every one who came to the 
monastery. 

Father Raphael was a very saintly man; he was tall, but very 
spare and thin, with refined features and an ascetic cast of 
countenance, indeed he was a very ascetic man; but though a 
strict novice-master, he was much beloved by his novices, and in 
his presence Brother Clement’s conduct was always most 
exemplary. 

The Prior, however, constantly caught the new lay-brother 
gossiping, and, had the matter rested only with him, Brother 
Clement would soon have received his congé. But Father 
Raphael pleaded for him, and the Prior had a great respect far 
the novice-master, though his judgment did not always commend 
itself to his shrewder sense. 

Among other objections, Brother Clement was exceedingly 
ignorant of his religion; and while Father Raphael attributed 
this to his being so recent a convert, and to his natural stupidity, 
the Prior was at a loss to understand it. Brother Clement, he 
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maintained, ought not to have been received into the Church, 
far less into the Order, in such ignorance; and as for his 
stupidity, he thought he was much cleverer than he chose to 
appear. 

Lent was late that year, and at Easter Father Raphael was so 
unwell from fasting, that the Prior insisted on his going to their 
London house for a fortnight for change of air when Easter 
was well over. His departure was postponed several times; 
finally he started, a fortnight before Ascension Day, on the 
understanding that he would return for that feast. 

A few days after Father Raphael left, Father Peter, the 
procurator, came to the Prior with a very long face to tell him 
that a cask of beer, which usually lasted them a month, had been 
finished in a week. 

“ Was it the same size as usual ?” said the Prior. 

“Yes, Father.” 

“They must have let it run out; who has charge of it?” 

“Brother Clement.” 

“Brother Clement!” said the Prior scornfully ; “well, either 
he has drunk it, or he has let it run out; take the key away 
from him, and let some one else have charge of it.” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“ And you can warn Brother Clement if anything of this kind 
occurs again, his time here will be very short,” said the Prior. 

A week passed, during which Brother Clement seemed to have 
profited by his warning, for he did his work both in choir and 
out of choir exceedingly well, and the Prior began to think he 
might have misjudged him. 

A day or two before Father Raphael was expected home, the 
procurator again came to the Prior with a long face. This time 
it was to tell him that half a barrel of lamp oil had mysteriously 
disappeared, a forty-gallon barrel was emptied in exactly half 
the usual time. 

“Has Brother Clement charge of that?” said the Prior, his 
suspicions reviving. 

“No, Father, no; Brother Stephen. He always draws it, and 
he vows the last time he went to it, it was as near as he could 
tell half full. He had not tilted it, and it always lasts some 
time after it is tilted, but it was quite empty this morning.” 

“It looks as if we had a dishonest person in the house. I 
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am sure of every one except Brother Clement, and I really don’t 
see how he could have made off with the oil had he wished to do 
so. However, wait a few days. I can’t do anything till Father 
Raphael comes home, and then I'll sift the matter thoroughly. I 
expect him the day after to-morrow, as I have heard nothing to 
the contrary. He is sure to be home for Ascension Day,” said 
the Prior. 

On Ascension-eve the Prior was sitting in his cell, the window 
of which overlooked the valley, when there was a tap at the door 
and Father Raphael walked in. 

It was about seven o’clock, and the Prior, who had just come 
from supper, was waiting for the bell to summon him to com- 
pline, after which solemn silence was the rule in the monastery 
until after mass the next morning, when simple silence reigned 
till after dinner at half-past twelve. To break solemn silence is 
a serious fault, and one Father Raphael was rarely guilty of, so 
it was like him to come straight to the Prior, had he anything to 
say, before getting his supper, for by the time he had finished 
that solemn silence would have begun. 

Father Raphael was in his habit, not in secular clothes, a fact 
the Prior remembered afterwards, though it did not strike him 
at the time that_the novice-master could not possibly have had 
time to change if he arrived, as presumably he did, by the 
evening train. In those days, the friars never went beyond their 
own grounds in their habits, or, had they done so, they would 
have been liable to be pelted with mud, which is not improving 
to the white cloth of which the Dominican habit is made. 

But on this occasion Father Raphael arrived in his white 
habit, with his long black cloak, or “cappa” as it is properly 
called, over it. He threw off the “cappa” and pushed the 
white hood back from his tonsured head as he seated himself. 

He looked very pale, but he was neither heated nor out of 
breath, and yet he must have walked very fast from the station 
to arrive so soon. There was a far-away look in his eyes as he 
gazed dreamily at the setting sun, which shone on the window 
and flooded the valley with a sea of rich golden light. 

“Well, Father, how are you?” said the Prior. 

“Better, thank you, Father Prior, much better,” replied the 
novice-master absently. 

“Did you enjoy the change?” 
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“Yes, Father, yes,” answered Father Raphael, in a dreamy 
tone. 

“ How did you leave the other Fathers ?” continued the Prior, 
seeing the novice-master was not inclined to talk of his own 
accord. 

“ All well, Father, all well. They were very kind, most kind 
to me,” answered Father Raphael, in the same absent way. 

“Poor fellow, he does not seem much better. I dare say he is 
tired,” thought the Prior. 

“ Have you had supper ?” he asked. 

“Supper! no, Father, no, thank you, I won’t take anything 
more to-night. I want to tell you something before the bell 
rings for compline, something 1 think you ought to know at 
once, as it concerns us all, but chiefly Brother Clement.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the Prior anxiously, pricking up his ears at 
the mention of Brother Clement. 

“Yes, Father Prior. You were quite right in your sclaiiai 
of him. He is, I grieve to say, an impostor. I doubt if he be 
a Catholic at all; if he be, itis only inname. He is in league 
with a gang of thieves, and, from what I hear, I fear we have 
been sufferers.” 

“Yes, indeed we have; at least, our beer and lamp-oil have 
been decreasing instead of increasing miraculously like Elijah’s 
cruse. I suspected Brother Clement was at the bottom of it, 
indeed I was only awaiting your return to act in the matter,” 
said the Prior, somewhat excitedly. 

Father Raphael manifested no excitement, but continued his 
story in the same dreamy tone, touched with melancholy, which 
he had assumed from his entrance. 

“Yes, he was. Since he has been porter, his friends have 
been carrying on quite a system of robbery. It appears one 
day they brought up |an empty beer cask and carried off our 
full one. Another day they brought up an empty oil-barrel and 
took away ours, which must have been half full.” 

“Tt was,” interrupted the Prior. 

“Another time they brought up empty wine bottles and 
carried away our port and claret. In fact, I suppose, we shall 
never quite know to what extent we have been robbed unless 
Brother Clement confesses.” 

“The scoundrel! Whether he confesses or not, I’ll unfrock 
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him and send him about his business to-morrow morning. But 
how is it no one has ever seen these rascals coming or going?” 

“ Because they always came when we were in choir.” 

Just then the bell rang for compline, and Father Raphael 
rose without another word, wrapped his “ cappa” round him, and 
with a gentle sigh left the room, looking sadly and half-regret- 
fully at the Prior as he did so. 

The Prior was rather surprised to find Father Raphael did not 
come in to compline, for he never missed an office, but he con- 
cluded he had some work he was obliged to attend to at once. 

It is the custom for the Dominician Fathers to rise at mid- 
night and say matins and lauds in the chapel, but when Father 
Raphael did not come to office that night, the Prior was sure he 
must be seriously ill. No slight indisposition would hinder him, 
and he resolved to send for the doctor, without consulting Father 
Raphael, the next morning. 

There was high mass at eight the next day, and as soon as the 
Prior had finished singing it, he went to the refectory for his 
frugal breakfast of tea and toast. 

“Has Father Raphael said his mass yet, Brother?” he asked 
of the lay-brother who brought him his breakfast. 

“He is not back yet, Father.” 

“ Nonsense, he came back last evening by the six o’clock train, 
and sat for twenty minutes in my room talking to me. Just go 
to his cell and see if he is there ; he must be ill, for he was not in 
choir at compline or matins,” said the Prior, beginning to feel 
alarmed, and to regret that he had not made inquiries sooner. 

The lay-brother disappeared, and returned in about five 
minutes to say Father Raphael was not in his cell and evidently 
had not been there. 

“Neither of the lay-brothers nor Father Peter have seen him, 
Father,” said Brother Stephen, kissing his black scapular as he 
spoke, to signify he was confessing a fault, which the Prior knew 
was that he had broken the rule of simple silence by taking 
upon himself to make these inquiries. 

Brother Stephen was of a very curious disposition, and had 
solemn silence been reigning, he would have broken it, in spite 
of the penance which would follow this grave fault. 

The Prior was now seriously alarmed ; Father Raphael must 
have left the house almost immediately he left the Prior’s cell, 
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but why had he done so, and where could he have gone? It 
was against the rules of the Fathers to go out after six without 
asking the Prior’s leave, and Father Raphael was the last man to 
break such a rule. 

“T can’t understand it,” said the Prior, as he went to the 
chapter-house, where he had given orders a full chapter would 
be held at nine that morning. 

During the chapter, while the Prior was denouncing Brother 
Clement, and passing sentence on him, having related Father 
Raphael’s conversation with him the previous evening, a 
telegraph-boy arrived with a message for him. 

Brother Stephen heard the bell and left the chapter-room to 
answer it, bringing the telegram back with him on his return. 

Something prompted the Prior to open the telegram imme- 
diately, and as he read it, his ruddy face turned pale, and his 
burly figure fell back in his chair, while the startled brothers 
looked on in fear and wonder. 

With a desperate effort the Prior pulled himself together, and, 
speaking in a voice trembling with emotion, he said: 

“ My brothers, I have sad news for you. Listen, and you, you 
impostor, listen here. It was not the living but the dead 
who denounced you last night to me. This telegram is from 
our London house, and says, ‘Father Raphael died suddenly 
here last night at seven o’clock.’” 

Half-stifled exclamations, followed by the sobs of the novices, 
greeted this announcement, in the midst of which Brother 
Clement, who had been standing sulkily in the middle of the 
room, advanced, and threw himself at the Prior’s feet, trembling 
with fear, and grovelling in the dust. 

“ Father, Father, it is true, every word of it. I confess it all. 
The Lord has found me out, for the Lord’s sake forgive me, 
Father. I'll submit to any penance, if you'll only let me stay. 
I am a wicked wretch, but I was led on by others. Oh! Father, 
only give me another trial, and I'll never deceive you again. 
For the love of Heaven let me stay ; for our Lady’s sake forgive 
me.” 

The scene was getting so painful, what with the heart-broken 
novices, some of them mere boys, sobbing in their seats, Father 
Peter speechless from emotion, and this miserable lay-brother 
grovelling at his feet, that the Prior, who was very much upset 
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by the news of the death, and by the fact that his strange 
visitor had been from the realm of spirits, put an end to it as 
quickly as possible. 

“You may stay. Get up, and.come to my cell in an hour’s 
time,” he said to Brother Clement, and then he dismissed the 
chapter. 

Such is the story. Whether the appearance of Father Raphael 
was subjective or objective, whether the Prior was sleeping and 
saw and heard him only in a dream, whether his disembodied 
spirit at the moment of death was permitted to wander to the 
priory to deliver this message and save a soul, for Brother 
Clement reformed, none can say; but from that Ascension-eve 
no one has ever been able to explain that mysterious light still 
frequently seen in the Prior’s cell. 
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Sbakespeare’s FJdeal of Womanhood. 


F an English man of letters were asked to give the best types 
of womanhocd in our imaginative literature, he would probably 
name ten or twelve of Shakespeare’s heroines. Even Mr. 
Ruskin, whose views are not usually those of the average literary 
man, favours this attitude, for he says : “ There is hardly a play ” 
(of Shakespeare’s) “that has not a perfect woman in it, steadfast 
in grave hope, and errorless purpose ; Cordelia, Desdemona, 
Isabella, Hermione, Imogen, Queen Katharine, Perdita, Silvia, 
Viola, Rosalind, Helena, and last, and perhaps loveliest, Virgilia, 
are all faultless; conceived in the highest heroic type of 
humanity.” Of these Shakespearean heroines Dr. Furnivall is 
wont to speak with a lover's tenderness. In describing the 
virtues of Perdita, for instance, he says : “ Heavenly as the inno- 
cence of Miranda was, we yet feel that Perdita comes to us 
with a sweeter, more earth-like charm, though not less endowed 
with all that is pure and holy, than her sister of the imaginary 
Mediterranean isle.” And of Rosalind he says: “. . . . we 
may well take the epithet ‘heavenly Rosalind’ as a just descrip- 
tion, while allowing her all earthly charms.” Mr. Colvin, com- 
paring Landor’s women with Shakespeare’s, calls Imogen, 
Cordelia, and Desdemona “nobly-realised types of constancy 
and sweetness, of womanly heroism and womanly resignation.” 
Professor Dowden calls Portia “the ideal of moral loveliness, 
heroic and feminine,” and he dwells upon the “ sweetness, the 
sympathy, the gentle disposition, the gracious womanliness of 
Desdemona.” The same writer says of Cordelia that she is 
“pure love, tender and faithful ;” while of Imogen he speaks 
thus: “Except grandeur and majesty, which were reserved for 
Hermione and Queen Katharine, everything that can make a 
woman lovely is given by the poet to Imogen; quick and 
exquisite feelings, brightness of intellect, delicate imagination, 
energy to hate evil, and to right what is wrong, scorn for what is 
mean or rude, culture, dainty womanly accomplishments, the 
gift of song,” and so forth. 

Nor is this affection for Shakespeare’s heroines confined to the 
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critics ; itis shared by the members of our Shakespeare Societies, 
by University Extension students, and by lovers of English 
literature generally. A few years ago this fondness for one at 
least of Shakespeare’s heroines was illustrated in a striking 
manner bya beautiful American actress, who appeared to regard 
it as the best compliment the stage could pay her, that she should 
play “ Rosalind” in Stratford-on-Avon, 

Is this popular view sound ? 

Let us (forgetting Mr. Ruskin’s list for the moment) call to 
mind the good women in Shakespeare’s plays: Imogen, Rosalind, 
Viola, Perdita, Cordelia, Hermione, Queen Katharine, Juliet, 
Ophelia, Desdemona, Portia, Helena, Hero, Julia, Olivia ; these 
are Shakespeare’s distinctly feminine women. Lady Macbeth 
and Cleopatra are still more wonderful, but our present concern 
is only with those women who are usually spoken of as types of 
perfection. From this list of sixteen characters let us select 
those which have most attracted the popular fancy; they are 
surely these: Imogen and Viola, Perdita and Rosalind, Portia 
and Cordelia. What is the distinguishing quality of these 
women? It is, above all things, their charm. They are charm- 
ing by their freshness, their emotion and spontaneity ; but if I am 
asked to specify the particular virtues that go to build up this 
attractiveness, I am inclined to take refuge in a phrase, and say : 
“They are charming; is not that enough?” Now charm, 
whether in men or women, does not always co-exist with the best 
graces of the spirit. Mary Stuart was charming, and so was 
Voltaire’s Marquise du Chalelet ; George Sand too must have 
had great charm, or she would never have captivated such 
men as Chopin and Alfred de Musset. Yet we should have a 
singular conception of what constitutes nobleness of character, if 
we could say that these three women gave a great promise of 
perfection. 

An ardent Shakespearean would perhaps say that the qualities 
which are lacking in these women are shown strongly by 
Imogen, who loves once only, and then with all her being. 
But constancy and purity, though inseparable from true woman- 
hood, do not in themselves make a woman heroic. Even if we 
find these virtues matched with a winning manner and an 
attractive presence, we may still ask whether something more is 
not needed for an ideal character. 

20 
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The novelist or dramatist who consciously seeks to portray 
perfect characters, is sure to give his men the qualities of the 
prig, and his women the manners of the prude. There are, 
however, characters in the world of romance which (though not 
offered to us as faultless) may stand as patterns of womanly 
perfection. Scott’s Rebecca is as perfect as she is beautiful, 
and the heroine of Chateaubriand’s story, “The Last of the 
Abencerrages,” is a worthy sister of Rebecca. Lady Lisle and 
Elizabeth Gaunt, in one of Landor’s “ Imaginary Conversations,” 
show a self-devotion and piety quite beyond anything in the 
Elizabethan drama. Rhodopé, in another of Landor’s “ Imagi- 
nary Conversations,” is a sweet engaging maiden whom every 
fit reader is bound to love. Victor Hugo’s Esmeralda is an 
embodiment of grace and winningness ; and Haydée, in “ Monte 
Cristo,” is a delightful being whom no sound-hearted man could 
find fault with. Three of these good women figure in romances ; 
and it may seem out of place to compare such characters with 
those in the drama. We may, however, well do so, without even 
asking whether the subject of the romance is capable of dramatic 
treatment. For the matter which concerns us is not as to the 
fitness of Rebecca’s or Esmeralda’s story for dramatic purposes ; 
we are considering an entirely different question, namely: Are 
Shakespeare’s best women utterly feminine, and are they among 
the noblest women in literature? Surely in such a case we have 
a right to go for help to any quarter. And as to the fitness of 
any particular story for dramatic uses, there is hardly a phase 
of human life that has not provided a subject for the dramatist. 
If you find the true enchanter, he will build for you palaces 
out of the commonest materials. 

Let us for the moment try to forget Shakespeare’s power of 
entrancing his readers. Like all men of the highest genius, he 
can cast a glamour over the meanest things; and he is more 
permanently captivating than any other of the emotional writers, 
for the reason that he is so admirably clear-headed. Nearly all 
the writers of this class, alike in verse and in prose — Spenser, - 
Shelley, Rousseau, Mr. Ruskin—are prone to magnify their own 
fancies into natural laws. But Shakespeare has no such instinct 
for self-deception ; his genius is as healthy as it is strong. 

A student of the plays who honestly desires to understand 
such characters as Imogen and Portia, would do well to trans- 
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late into plain prose the poet’s fine verse, so that the conduct 
of the heroine could speak for itself, without the colouring 
of the poet’s genius. Or for this purpose he might read a 
foreign prose translation of the plays; or, better still (in order to 
grasp the underlying absurdities of many of the plots), let him 
read Lamb’s “ Tales from Shakespeare.” He will there find 
many of the love stories told in a way that borrows no interest 
either from the literary form, or from the author’s style. In the 
drama the poet’s glowing diction, his wealth of imagery and his 
emotion, delight us so that for the time we are content to give a 
rest to our reasoning faculty. Lamb’s “Tales,” however, have 
not such power for we can still ask ourselves while we read them 
whether the development is natural, and whether the women do 
really act in a worthy and womanly manner. If we could read, 
with no preconceived idea upon the subject, Lamb’s “ Tales” of 
“Twelfth Night,” and “ As You Like It,” what impression would 
they be likely to leave upon the mind? The candid reader 
would feel that Viola, with all her enchanting ways, is an 
adventuress, who is often deaf to the promptings of modesty and 
self-respect, and who finally gives herself away. Rosalind is 
not so reckless, but her love is little more than fascination. The 
same is true of Portia’s love for Bassanio, Perdita’s for Florizel, 
and Olivia’s for Cesario. But good women are seldom thus 
bewitched ; the power which draws them to men is usually of a 
higher kind. 

Shakespeare’s women are what we as boys think all women 
are ; beings who cannot resist a man who is at once eloquent 
and handsome. This boyish theory of love, however, is in- 
adequate ; we have in the world no effect without a sufficient 
cause ; and mere good looks, even when graced with a ready 
wit, do not often light the flame of Eros in a noble human soul. 
It is the woman of rebellious passions, and not the spiritual 
woman, who is likely to be overcome in this way. 

I speak of women living under healthy and natural ccandition, 
for the types that will endure must be free from sickly sentiment. 
It is not such a character as the Atala of Chateaubriand that 
will stand the criticism of the ages. Nevertheless, it is easy to 
understand how Joan of Arc might in a moment (as in Schiller’s 
drama) fall in love with the English soldier, Lionel. She was 
at heart a loving woman, with a nature that yearned for sym- 

20* 
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pathy ; all her womanly instincts, however,.she had subdued, in 
obedience to what seemed a divine call; and when she allowed 
a place in her heart to the sentiment of pity, the need of her 
woman’s nature asserted itself anew, with a force all the greater 
because of the struggles she had made to stifle it. If Shakes- 
peare had depicted only one or two women like Portia and 
Rosalind, we might have concluded that he was consciously 
dealing with exceptional temperaments; but we can hardly do 
this when we remember that his heroines who learn to love 
before our eyes, all follow in the same footsteps ; their love is no 
more than fascination. 

In Whyte-Melville’s “ Sarchedon” we have a notable instance 
of a love that is pure fascination. Semiramis sees Sarchedon, 
a handsome soldier, who brings messages from her husband, 
the king. The first sight of this comely warrior fires her blood, 
and for the rest of her life she is the slave of this passion. But 
Sarchedon already loves Ishtar, a pure and gentle being; and 
the unhappy Semiramis is never loved in return. The story 
is moving and grand: yet if some Whyte-Melville Society in the 
future should talk of Semiramis as a noble, almost ideal woman, 
it is not probable that the cause of sound literary criticism would 
be furthered by that society. 

It is not mere animal magnetism that makes Rebecca love 
Wilfred of Ivanhoe. He is indeed an attractive personage, for 
he is of high descent, well-favoured, and of gracious manners ; 
and he is one of the best knights in Europe. But it is not for 
this that he wins the heart of the lovely Jewess. He has shielded 
her from the insults of unknightly men ; his bearing towards her, 
so manly and chivalrous, is to Rebecca a new experience, for 
by the many she is despised because of her race. If the high- 
souled daughter of Isaac loved the Christian knight Wilfred of 
Ivanhoe, was it not human for her to love him ? 

Rhodopé is a slave in the house of Xanthus, and she is un- 
happy among the creatures whom a hard fate has given her for 
companions. Azsop, deformed and ungainly, yet largely gifted, 
also is a slave in that household. He, the lonely thinker, is 
interested in this beautiful Rhodopé, who pines for that home 
in Thrace, from which her father, with pangs unutterable, had put 
her into slavery: to /ive, even in servitude (he thought) was 
better for hs ciild than to de with him through famine. The 
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girls mocked at her misery, and told her she had been sold into 
slavery that her father might be rid of a burden. AZsop alone 
pitied Aer; Atsop alone pitied her wretched father. Is it strange 
that she forgot his age and his deformity, and spoke to him as 
if he had been her lover ? 

In these instances there is,-in the growth of the woman’s 
love, something that satisfies alike our human sentiment and 
our zxsthetic conscience. But neither the simply human nor 
the purely zsthetic side of our nature is gratified by the 
fantastic conduct of Viola, Portia and Rosalind. Viola is 
shipwrecked, and is a little inclined to be unhappy for the 
supposed loss of a brother; she is not made, however, of the 
stuff that pines itself away, so by way of diversion she finds 
out the duke, whom at once she loves madly. He has never 
done anything that could appeal strongly to her better nature ; 
moreover he is an effeminate sentimentalist, and therefore 
selfish and inconstant. In the end she secures him for a hus- 
band, but with such a disregard for modesty and delicacy, that 
we may well be excused for thinking she would have married 
that eloquent sybarite, though he had declared himself a 
polygamist. In spite of this, we all feel that the play is 
delightful ; certainly it is so, yet not because its love-passages 
are true to our experience of human life, but because of its 
emotion, its humour, its high spirits and well-developed plot. 
That a writer could make such a story attractive, isan unmistak- 
able proof of his power; and so interesting indeed is this 
comedy that, in reading it, we forget its extravagance. If the 
Shakespereans had not been so intemperate in their praises of 
characters like Rosalind and Viola, we should have been 
content to read the plays for the simple joy of reading them. 
Exaggerated eulogy is always apt to make us ask ourselves 
inany questions. 

There is no need to enlarge here upon the stories of Rosa- 
lind, Portia, Olivia and the rest of Shakespeare’s women 
whose love is born of fascination. Surely the most enthusiastic 
Shakesperean would admit that Semiramis, in Whyte-Melville’s 
romance, is filled with an almost similar passion of love. But 
who will say this form of love is the highest? And what man 
will tell us he has known a spiritual woman who has been the 
victim of such a passion as that of Semiramis ? 
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We know that in Shakespeare’s time these parts were filled by 
young men; women did not then take part at all in theatrical 
performances, Yet we need not dwell upon this, for the Shakes- 
pereans regard it merely as an accident, since they tell us that 
his characters are for ever true to nature. We cannot, however, 
say that Shakespeare’s fondness for disguising his women in the 
garments of men is an accident ; it was evidently a favourite idea 
of the dramatist’s, and he played with it and fondled it. In this 
he borrowed from his time—a time when the romances of 
chivalry, with their fantastic situations and sentiments, had still 
a great attraction for the popular mind. There is something 
pretty in Shakespeare’s use of the idea; that is the most that 
can be said for it. Assuredly it is the last folly a sensible 
woman would yield to. You may say that it was merely 
the eccentricity of the time, and that to criticise it in this 
way is to confuse the letter with the spirit, and to proclaim 
oneself a follower of Mr. McDougall. Yet if a character is 
regarded as perfect, we have a right to apply the most searching 
tests. 

In these remarks Shakespereans will see the work of a third- 
rate Zoilus ; the fault-finding, however, (if so it must be called) 
is aimed at the Shakespereans and not at the poet. For the 
poet himself, I have such reverence as is becoming in an English- 
man who loves his country’s literature; yet I think that in 
Shakespeare’s case, as in all cases, the function of criticism is 
to get at the truth. When Professor Dowden tells us that 
Imogen has all the graces and all the virtues of womanhood, one 
feels that even a learned and conscientious critic may sometimes 
give the rein to his fancy. And it is because our English criti- 
cism of the poet is for the most part fanciful, that I am con- 
strained to ask why the judgments of the idolaters should not 
be revised. Coleridge, who may be said to have founded the 
new English school of Shakesperean criticism, was so indignant 
at Johnson’s occasional want of reverence for Shakespeare, that 
in one of his lectures he spoke contemptuously of the rough old 
lexicographer as “that fellow Johnson.” Coleridge was hissed 
for the remark, and deservedly ; if Johnson must be described 
in this way, how shall we describe Coleridge himself? We shall 
not attempt it; he was a very great man in spite of his weak- 
nesses. Yet Coleridge’s attitude towards our greatest poet is 
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often strained ; what, for instance, could be more misleading than 
the following sentence ? 

“ Shakespeare knew the human mind, and its most minute 
and intimate workings, and he never introduces a word, or a 
thought, in vain or out of place; if we do not understand him, 
it is our own fault, or the fault of copyists and typographers.” 

The same false note of hero-worship is too often struck by 
many of our living’writers. In the article on Shakespeare in 
the present edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” (an article 
written by so able a man as the editor, Professor Baynes), we 
read: “. . . . with all his worldly wisdom and foresight he 
was at the same time the most generous and affectionate of men, 
honoured and loved by all who knew him, with the irresistible 
charm that belongs to simplicity and directness of character, 
combined with thoughtful sympathy and real kindness of heart.” 
This is what I call strained, for it is quite beyond proof. It 
reminds me of some words used by Professor Blackie a few years 
ago at a Burns celebration—or at least so reported in the papers. 
“Burns,” he said, “would not have been a Scotchman if he had 
not been pious and religious.” What Burns might have been, if 
he had lived twenty years longer, we can never know; but we 
do know that he was a man of loose habits, and that he boasted 
himself a seducer of women. How a wretch capable of making 
such a boast could be pious, is a problem which Professor 
Blackie has not solved for us. We may do justice to the fine 
genius of Burns, without suggesting that the imagination is the 
faculty by which to judge matters of fact. The passage just 
quoted from the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” is quite as fanciful 
as the remark about Burns. Of Shakespeare’s private life we 
know little; and there is certainly no tradition that he was a 
Fénelon or a Gordon. Let us admit his pre-eminent greatness ; - 
and at the same time let us remember that even a hero- 
worshipper should avoid exaggeration. 

We have said that in judging dramatic characters which are 
regarded as perfect, we have a right to seek help from any 
quarter; yet it cannot be denied that it is a little hard on the 
dramatist himself, who would perhaps be more surprised than 
the critic to find his characters accepted as ideal ones. The 
dramatist, in dealing with the passion of love, works under 
severe conditions, while the novelist has every possible advan- 
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tage. In the drama the author can say nothing in his own 
person, his characters must say everything ; and when a woman 
is made to talk a great deal about her affections—as in the 
Elizabethan drama—we feel that the distinctly feminine side of 
her nature is likely to suffer. A perfect womanly character is 
not to be found in the English drama, nor even in the Greek 
drama. Alcestis and Electra, Antigone and Iphigenia, as well 
as Rosalind and Imogen, say too much; woman loses her 
spiritual charm when she talks of love with ‘the coachman 
and the chambermaid. The novelist can describe, without 
any words from his heroine, the modesty and winningness, the 
delicacy and trustfulness, that accompany the growth of a good 
woman’s love. But in the drama the delicacy and modesty are 
often lost sight of, and the woman blurts out the whole story, as 
if she never had a tremor. The playwright cannot act upon 
this saying of Landor’s: “From the mysteries of religion the 
veil is seldom to be drawn, rom the mysteries of love never. 
For this offence the gods take away from us our freshness of 
heart and our susceptibility of pure delight.” 

There is yet another, and to my mind a conclusive test of 
the womanliness of Shakespeare’s heroines. Let us picture a 
man who for twenty years has lived in a monastery, and who 
during this period has not once looked upon the face of woman. 
Let us think of him as a man of fine sensibilities, with a right 
conception of a complete human life, and desirous to keep 
himself in touch with the outer world by constant communion 
with the best characters in imaginative literature. Could this 
gifted monk in solitude feed his instinctive love of good women 
by reading Shakespeare? If he did shape his idea of the 
womanly character in entire accordance with the Shakesperean, 
would he be fit for intercourse with the world if he returned to 
it? Would he not be almost as far from understanding women, 
as a man who formed his idea of them by reading “ The Faérie 
Queen.” 

But if a monk were to live in a desert for fifty years, he 
might keep in his soul a true picture of woman by reading the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott. There you have nothing to apolo- 
gise for, no eccentricities nor caprices that need try the patience of 
a high-minded and chivalrous lover of good women. If you must 
explain the eccentricities of Imogen by a reference to the spirit 
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of the age, or the exigencies of the Elizabethan drama, you 
confess that in some measure the type is local; but the best 
types are wholly true to nature, and are true eternally. 

In order to understand the anomalies of Shakespeare’s plays, 
we need to consider well the foundations upon which he 
built them. He borrowed his plots from writers whose pic- 
tures of life are frequently untrue ; and he was generally con- 
tent to borrow his characters also. From such crude ground- 
work he proceeded to construct his plays. The result is often 
strange, and it is only by the poet’s force of genius that many 
of the characters are saved from being grotesque. Yet if 
Shakespeare had dramatised “Notre Dame,’ he would have 
made us do something more than pity Quasimodo, he would 
have made us love him: even the monstrous is humanised by 
the touch of a genius so fine, and so full of creative life. 

In thus borrowing his plots and characters, Shakespeare fol- 
lowed largely the fashion of the time. Spenser gave new life 
to the dying romance of knighthood. Sidney re-peopled 
Arcadia for the gallants and damsels of Elizabeth’s court. Lyly 
went back to classic times, in order to give weight and meaning 
to the desire of his own day. The same instinct doubtless im- 
pelled Shakespeare to work within the limits of romantic 
history and legend. Hence the inconsistencies of so many of 
his characters. They are by act and circumstance as fantastic 
as in Ariosto and Bandello, Lodge and Rich; it is the poet’s 
manner of writing that makes them so human and so interesting. 
The case of Shakespeare is in itself a sufficient proof that in the 
domain of pure literature the style of a writer is more im- 
portant than his subject, or his general method of treating it ; 
the writer of genius, with a style of his own, and a true noble- 
ness of expression, will interest us on any ground. 

It was admitted at the outset that many of Shakespeare’s 
women are charming ; and it was suggested that little more can 
justly be said of them. But the charm is not that of consistent 
and exemplary womanhood: it is rather a gift of witchery 
which an emotional writer of unequalled powers could bestow 
upon even his weakest creations. It is this which explains 
Coleridge’s remark: “ Of all writers for the stage, Shakespeare 
only has drawn the female character with that mixture of the 
real and the ideal which belongs to it.”, This is high praise, but 
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it is in large measure true. Shakespeare’s women satisfy the 
poetic and artistic sense, because they are never out of touch 
with the ideal. He is perhaps the only dramatist whose 
characters, at once ideal and real, have an adequate expression 
of emotion. But the gift of emotion is one thing, the power of 
creating perfect womanly characters is a quite distinct thing. 
Certainly no rational man would doubt the width of Shake- 
speare’s outlook upon the world, or would deny that in this poet 
nature produced a marvellous genius, namely, a man who could 
look with proper emotion upon our human life, and who could 
worthily express such emotion. 

But in spite of all this, Shakespeare’s women do not merit 
the praises usually bestowed upon them. Although he is so 
much above the sentimentalists, his ideas respecting womanly 
nobleness are almost as unsound as theirs. The magic of his 
grand and perfect style, and his unrivalled powers of expression, 
have so captivated his readers, that many of them have come to 
regard the poet as a literary saint, who must be worshipped and 
not criticised. It reminds me of the enthusiasm caused by 
Rousseau’s “New Heloise.” Jean Jacques’ sentiment, his elo- 
quence and literary grace took his contemporaries captive, and 
they accepted Julia and St. Preux at the author’s estimate as 
patterns of virtue. We do not know that Shakespeare believed 
blindly in any of his own creations; and, if we call his charac- 
ters perfect, we cannot justly blame the poet when at length we 
come to be disillusioned. There is no need to blame him ; and 
it would be ungracious to find fault with the students of our 
Elizabethan literature, when we remember how much they have 
done for us. I had, however, no wish to act a censor’s part. 
The fame of all great men is best upheld by the admiration 
that can give a reason for its existence; and it is a belief in 
this which explains, and which alone can justify my attitude 
towards Shakespeare’s women. 


J. HAMER. 





RETROSPECTION. 


Retrospection. 


To thee I gave the freshness of my heart ! 
All that to youth most beautiful appears ! 
Its high imaginings, its fervid dreams, 
But all have vanish’d now thro’ these long years. 


To thee I gave the spring-time of my life! 
Sweet as are April’s days, half smiles, half tears ; 
The fragance of that flower-strewn path I trod 
Steal o’er me yet again thro’ these long years. 


To thee I gave my summer’s golden prime! 
A woman’s love, her prayers, her hopes, her fears ; 
The yellow corn still waves beneath the wind, 
Birds sing, and sweet flowers bloom thro’ these long years. 


To thee I gave pale autumn’s fading days! 

Heaven’s storm-clouds burst, and mingled with my tears, 
As thick and fast upon thy grave they fell ; 

I have wept many times thro’ these long years! 


To thee I give these last few wintry hours ! 
My strength grows feeble, and my spirit nears 
That bourne where the tired traveller rests at last ; 
Hast thou remembered me thro’ these long years ? 


My life I give! spring, summer, autumn, age! 
To thee I give them all! Time but endears 

Thy memory to my heart! I welcome death, 
For I have been alone thro’ these long years ! 


CHARLOTTE A. PRICE. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
“MORNING RED!” 


THE time was now at hand for Clemaine’s usual autumnal 
migration to London, where it had become an established custom 
for her to spend the winter with her mother’s people, the 
Mostyns. Never before had the prospects of her London winter 
seemed so bright to her—for was not the great city the abiding- 
place and headquarters of Val Charteris ? 

The Mostyn family consisted of the widowed Mrs. Mostyn, 
her unmarried sister, Maria Lascelles, who lived with her, and an 
only daughter. The sisters, widowed Aunt Amelia and maiden 
Aunt Maria, were much alike—tall and slender, fair and faded, 
soft-voiced, and a little prim and formal in manner. They 
generally dressed in black, wore their natural grey hair undyed, 
and sober black lace head-dresses which were not ashamed of 
belonging to the order of caps. 

Milly Mostyn was the picture of her mother and aunt, except 
that her dull flaxen hair was not yet touched with grey, and 
there were no fine lines and traces of the graving-tools of merci- 
less Time on the face that was like a much faded and washed- 
out copy of Clemaine’s. Milly was Clemaine, older, paler, 
weaker, with the spirit and fire and bloom washed out of her, the 
gold faded from her hair, the coral from her lips, the flower-tints 
from her cheeks. She was a kind, affectionate, simple soul, and 
rather proud of her cousin Clemaine’s beauty than jealous of it. 
Indeed the whole family were good as gold, and overflowing 
with the milk of human kindness. 

They were fair specimens of the sentimental—as Mrs. Everard 
was of the practical—class of women. Clemaine, who was 
considered somewhat transcendental and set down as an idealist, 
at the Everards’, represented the reasonable, realistic and prac- 
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tical element at the Mostyns’. They were very fond of her ; and 
whilst she was with them they referred to her in all practical 
departments, and indeed allowed such departments to pass 
almost entirely into her hands. When she left them they up- 
lifted their voices in lamentation that “they felt quite lost with- 
out her.” They relied on her good sense and clear head ; but if 
they had not been so fond of her they would have considered 
some of her opinions and ideas “ stfong-minded ”—which was a 
very terrible adjective indeed to them ! 

However, although her good aunts and Clemaine held onpibiiee 
views on many subjects, they never quarrelled, and seldom 
argued. Indeed, to argue with the Mostyns was like attacking 
an eiderdown cushion. Common sense can never overthrow 
sentiment. Clemaine never bandied arguments, nor entered 
into any wordy warfare with them; she knew well what an 
unsatisfactory campaign it would be. Such a contest always 
goes the same way to the same end. Just as the heavy guns of 
reason have been got into position to attack a given point, the 
light guerilla forces of sentiment have evacuated that post, 
wheeled off in another direction, and are harassing the artillery 
in flank and rear. 

Still sentiment is a very useful motive-power in this life of 
ours. Metal must be melted before it can be moulded, and it is 
the emotional force that prepares the material for the intellect to 
cast it into shape. In the furnace of popular sentiment, the iron 
law of the land has been re-cast ere now. Clemaine did not 
underrate the good qualities of her kind-hearted relatives, and 
at the present time she felt perhaps more thoroughly in harmony 
with them than ever before. For the Mostyns, one and all, loved 
a love story; and were quick to scent one out, and although 
Clemaine was not one of those who readily betray their own 
hearts or bubble easily into sentimental confidences, yet from the 
day of Val Charteris’s first visit to the Mostyns she felt, without 
a word, that they were all three alertly on the track, all brim- 
ming up with sympathy, and ready to overflow the moment she 
gave them the chance. 

They were delighted with Val, of course. Even had he been 
less attractive, handsome, and gracious, they would one and all 
have been prepossessed in favour of any man who presented 
himself to their minds in the aspect of a lover—anybody’s lover, 
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especially dear Clemaine’s. Mrs. Mostyn gave cordial welcome 
to Mr. Charteris, and extended to him an empressé invitation to 
call on her afternoons. Afternoons were the extent and limit of 
Aunt Amelia’s mild hospitalities. Val was not backward in 
availing himself of the extrée to these unexciting and innocuous 
festivities. He came regularly and faithfully—not that he was 
ever rewarded by the pleasure of a 7é¢e-d-téte with Clemaine on 
her aunt’s afternoons, at wlfich the nobler sex was scarce, and he 
was obliged to make himself generally useful. Val’s charming 
manners kept up the favourable impression he had at first 
produced. He entered zealously into the business of the tea- 
table, fetched and carried cups of tea and plates, paid attention 
to every woman, old or young, pretty or plain, and was, as Mrs. 
Mostyn appreciatively assured him, a host in himself. 

He made the most and best of his opportunities of seeing 
Clemaine. He hunted up mutual acquaintances, and accepted 
invitations to any and every house where there was a chance of 
meeting her. If he ascertained that she was going to the theatre 
to see this or that play on any particular night, he was there. 

Sometimes he sent Mrs. Mostyn stalls or a box, in which he 
never failed to put in an appearance and spend a goodly portion 
of his time between the acts. Withal he was careful not to be 
exclusively assiduous and devoted—cautious for “ev sake not to 
monopolise her too openly, until the happy day should come 
when he would feel himself free at last to speak out and claim 
his heart’s desire. 

This, at least, was the idea he conveyed to Clemaine—con- 
veyed subtly, but surely, without expressing it in words. 

And she understood ; understood all his thoughts and feelings 
and implicitly believed in him. Often and often she had heard 
the opinion—which was a favourite one of her aunt, Mrs. 
Everard’s—that a man of honour has no right to propose toa 
girl until he can name a time for marriage—that a penniless 
suitor has no right to engage a girl and “keep her waiting on 
and on, and frighten other fellows off.’ Mrs, Everard, her 
maternal eye on Edith and Clemaine, spoke feelingly on this 
subject. Often too, Clemaine heard the answering remark, that 
it was hard on a man in such a case, and what was he to do? 
And such floating scraps of chit-chat now when heard would 
dwell in her mind, and thinking over that often asked and 
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seldom satisfactorily answered question—what is a man to do? 
a soft dreamy smile would play over her lips. Se knew what 
a man could do! He could let a girl see that he cared for her 
rest content in the faith that if she cared for him she would 
wait until he felt it right to speak—then wait on while he 
worked to build up the home that he chose her out of all women 
to share with him—wait for him, or work with him, whichever he 
desired ! 

Impatience had as little part in Clemaine’s nature as mistrust. 
She could bide his time, undoubting, in faith without alloy. She 
was happy in her hope, her faith, her love. Between her and 
Val there was the bond of an unspoken understanding—the link 
of the memory of one sweet hour, thrilling in both their hearts 
when their eyes met, and each read the same story in the other’s 
soul ! 

She had always taken a natural wholesome pleasure in 
society ; but now all social gatherings, brilliant evening, or 
crowded afternoon, were flat, stale, and unprofitable, where “e was 
not; while those where he was were marked with precious 
stones. No common white pebble was good enough to mark 
the hours when they two met. The beads of recollection which 
she would tell over and over again, in later days, were pearls and 
diamonds! Radiant and priceless indeed were the hours she 
would have to recall when running over that rosary of happy 
memories—hours of hope, when her heart was buoyant with 
anticipation, and: 

‘** Thinking ‘ This will please him best,’ 
She takes a riband and a rose, 


For he will see them on to-night, 
And with the thought her colour burns,” 


(lines that would be hackneyed were it not for their simplicity 
of truth, the touch of nature that keeps them ever fresh !)—hours 
when through the crowd she caught the first glimpse, far-off, of 
Val’s tall and lissome figure—his handsome fair head—when his 
eyes met hers across the room, and she saw him threading his 
way through the crowd to her side—when her hand rested on his 
arm as he led her down to tea-room or supper-room, and the 
delicious consciousness of mutual comprehension thrilled between 
her heart and his, and there was the lowered tone of confidence 
in his voice, even though all the words he said were : 
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“Let me get you a cup of coffee,” or, “ You like orangeade, I 
know.” 

Her life was set to music, and the singing at her heart rose and 
rippled from her lips as she softly hummed Val’s favourite songs 
as she stood before the mirror and smiled in pure content at the 
fair face whose fairness she prized now for his sake! Her 
beauty was her own no more: it was his! 

There are no such beautifiers as love and _ happiness. 
Clemaine was lovelier than ever all this happy season ; but this 
was not the only cause of her being now more admired and 
more of a social success than she had ever been before. It was 
the evident admiration and attention of Val Charteris that set 
the coronet of acknowledged beauty upon her brow. He was a 
star of the second—if not even the first—magnitude in his own 
circle, which was by no means a small nor an uninfluential one. 

Artist, poet, and connoisseur, he was regarded as an authority 
on the question of a woman’s looks. His admiration floated 
Miss Everard as the season’s beauty in the set of which he was a 
shining light, and stamped her fair brow with a cachet of success 
which her face and form might have failed to win her. 

fle sometimes chafed at the position which se accepted so 
contentedly. These meetings under other eyes, those rarely- 
snatched moments of ¢éte-a-téte—stolen opportunities of whispered 
words and covert hand-pressures—which sufficed for her 
happiness, were not enough for him. He was really seriously in 
love with Clemaine ; her fresh, pure influence had raised him to 
a point he had never reached before—even up to the pitch of 
recognising that his life on the whole had scarcely proved 
altogether worthy of being linked with hers. This was quite a 
new idea to occur to Val in regard to any mortal woman. 

Neither humility of spirit nor sternness of self-judgment were 
amongst his distinguishing characteristics, and the thought, when 
it did occur, generally passed into a solacing reflection that after 
all he was no worse than his brethren—no man in the world he 
lived in could be quite good enough for a girl like Clemaine ! 
What man could offer to her a past as pure as her own ? 

Val’s tastes were delicate and refined, as became a poet and 
an artist, but still his temperament demanded amusement and 
distraction ; the unendurable trials to him were dulness and 
monotony. He liked the picturesque element in existence ; he 
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ha’ a theory that a man should study life in all its varied 
aspects; and when he had been studying life in some of its 
aspects, the image of Clemaine would rise before him in the 
shadows and the solitude of the silent hours—not exactly 
reproachfully, Val was not given to reading reproach in the eyes 
of the visions his fancy conjured up—but like a fresh, pure 
breeze, lowing straight from heaven into a close air, heavy and 
reeking with gas-light and hot-house flowers—like a fair star 
shining up above the garish glitter of the city streets. 

In the glamour of his love for Clemaine, he cherished the 
popular deiusion of lovers—that her love would redeem and 
release him from every less worthy influence—that union with 
her would work a complete revolution in his life, and reform the 
little that needed reforming in his character—to his mind it was 
only a very little! He was so confident in the beneficial effect 
of Clemaine’s as yet chiefly potential influence, that he regarded 
himself as the victim of a cruel grievance because he saw 
no immediate prospect of requesting her to undertake the office 
of exercising that salutary influence daily for the term of her 
natural life. 

His feelings found expression in a poem which purported to 
be an outcry from the depths—which some critics observed had 
a truer ring of human passion than they had ever found in Mr. 
Charteris’s verse before. Before this work was given to the 
public eye, however, the poet brought proof-slips to submit for 
Clemaine’s approbation, and fumed in secret because he could 
find no opportunity of talking it over ¢é¢e-d-¢éte with her, as the 
Mostyn family—who of course could not be excluded from the 
poet’s confidence—all read it, revelled in it, and gushed over it ; 
then visitors came in, and social duties kept Clemaine the width 
of the room apart from him, so that he had hardly even a 
parting word with her. But he found an opportunity, when they 
met the next evening at a musical at-home, of drifting out of 
the crowd in company with Clemaine, and taking possession of 
a couple of chairs in a cosy, albeit not very private, corner on 
the landing, half-way up the stairs, which was turned into an 
extempore bower, by a pretty arrangement of ferns and ever- 
greens. It was too much under the public eye to be an 
altogether desirable nook for a lovers’ retreat, but it was the best 
that could be done. 


21 
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Clemaine had on a white dress richly embroidered with gold, 
and a curious antique necklace of amber set in gold, which she 
knew was one of Val’s favourites among all her ornaments. 
Hers was one of those fortunately fair and pure complexions 
which can bear the trying contact with pure white ; the shining 
gold embroidery was scarcely brighter and richer than her hair ; 
the very tint of the necklace was reflected in her eyes. 

Val’s gaze dwelt on her softly, with tenderness too earnest for 
a smile. 

“ And you—did you like the poem as well as your aunt and 
cousin?” he asked. He did not hesitate at introducing the 
subject ; he had by this time got into the habit of always 
talking about himself and his works to Clemaine, in certainty of 
her sympathy and comprehension. 

* You know I did,” she replied. 

Clemaine never spoke those words of praise and compliment 
to Val which were lavished so fluently and freely on his 
achievements by others. She could not have explained why, 
but it was difficult, almost impossible, for her to express her 
admiration—to run off glib phrases of eulogy and of compliment 
veiled as criticism, as those many others did, while looking at his 
pictures or listening to his poems. Her pride in Val’s work was 
too deep for demonstration, but no words of hers were needed 
when she raised her eyes to his ; they spoke for her, and satisfied 
even him, as she added: 

“T was just thinking of it!” 

“ Were you? How often we think of the same thing at the 
same moment!” he replied, in a lowered tone of tender meaning. 
“T am glad you liked it.” 

“Yes—best of all of yours, I think. And that is saying a 
great deal!” 

It was—for Clemaine ; whatever she thought, she seldom said 
as much. Val’s eyes lit up with pleasure. 

“You are right,” he said. “It zs the best of all of mine, I 
think, because it is so much of yours! You know that you 
were the inspiration—your influence breathes in every line! You 
were with me—you, and only you—while I was writing.” 

“Was 1?” she murmured softly; and the delicate bloom 
deepened on her cheek, as the glowing lines of the poem, in 
which the pulse of true passion beat for once, came back to her ; 
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and her heart swelled within her with grateful and reverent 
rapture ! 

How good Heaven was to her! What had she ever done to 
deserve to be thus blessed ?—the crown of her poet’s love thus 
set upon her perfected life! 

Val’s eyes dwelt on the lovely, blushing face as if he could 
never tear his eyes away. By some connection of ideas, the 
memory of a happier hour than even this came back to him, and 
he asked her softly : 

“Do you remember that evening in the summer-house ? ” 

Under his ardent gaze the blush deepened to her brows. 

“T wish we were there now!” he added. 

She did not echo the wish; but the shadow of a smile of 
tender memory hovered softly about her lips. 

“T often wish that we were back at Rylands Royal, you and 
I,” he continued. “I never feel that I really see you here. 
There are always people coming between us now, but ¢here - 

“We shall meet there in the spring,” she said. 

“Shall you be glad?” he asked. 

She bent her head, and the firm, soft lips just parted ina 
dreamy smile; she raised her eyes fora moment to his as she 
replied the one soft, simple monosyllable : 

“Yea.” 

To him the gentle shyness that was not timidity, reserve that 
was not coldness, silence that was not shallow, were more en- 
thralling than if she had given him back protestation for pro- 
testation. Any woman could talk; he had known plenty of 
them, the stream of whose eloquence flowed fast and free ; but 
Clemaine’s silences, her soft, brief monosyllables, were more than 
eloquence to him. 

“I wonder if you can imagine how long the time seems to me,” 
he said, “ how the dreary, endless days and weeks drag on ?” 

“ Dreary ?” she echoed, glancing up. 

“Every day is empty and dreary when I do not see you,” he 
replied, boldly embarking on one of those lovers’ perjuries which 
must keep Jove merry indeed if he still laughs at them all. 

“T wish I could wrestle with the hours and fight them down,” 
he added, “and kill old Time until the day—theday of my 
dreams—when I shall feel myself justified and free to speak, if 
you are free to listen ?” 


21* 
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“T shall be free,” she said steadily. 

“If you were not, success would lose all its savour and sweet- 
ness to me!” 

He was looking at her as a man can only look at the woman 
with whom he isin love. Only a few yards off the crowd were 
babbling, rustling, chattering ; but they two were alone, alone 
amongst the many near and around them. To each the sense 
of the other’s presence filled up all the sphere of consciousness! 
They had been fortunate in being uninterrupted so far, but their 
téte-a-téte interview was broken up at this point by a string of 
couples streaming down the stairs, on refreshment bent. They 
had no more words alone that night. Still Val was not dis- 
satisfied ; and Clemaine—never had the Fool’s Paradise seemed 
so fair to her! 

Although the centre of attraction was removed from Rylands 
to London, Val Charteris did not forget to pay-all proper respect 
to his uncle’s widow. 

During the winter, Una, often delicate in cold weather, had a 
sharp attack of bronchial pneumonia, which left her in a very weak 
state for some time. Val did his duty as an anxious relative in 
frequently running down to Grays Court to make sympathetic 
inquiries. Bruce Wardlaw, away at his mine in South Wales, did 
not hear of her illness until after her convalescence ; then he too 
appeared one day at Grays Court, on a flying visit, to see for 
himself how she was progressing, and found her well on the road 
to complete recovery. 

The doctor said that the winter at Rylands was too severe for 
Mrs. Charteris, that she ought to go South during the cold 
weather ; her chest was delicate, but she only required ordinary 
care and avoidance of any exposure to cold or damp. 

Una, however, refused to leave her home. In vain, Val, with 
respectful solicitude, and Bruce, with outspoken urgency, begged 
her to follow the doctor’s advice, and go abroad during the 
remainder of the cold weather. She would stay where her 
husband had lived and died ; in his home was the place for her. 
Her health? well, that was in higher hands than her’s or their’s ! 
Health and life were in God’s keeping, in one place as in another. 
With all her softness, Una Charteris was the most impossible 
person in the world to influence. She had the inflexible tenacity 
of gentle natures; and when she had once made up her mind, 
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arguments and persuasions rolled off her calm and tranquil 
resolution like rain-drops off the smooth polished slope of a glass 
roof. 

Val expressed to Clemaine, as well as to others, his regret that 
Una would not observe such precautions as were desirable for 
her health ; and not a word was spoken between them touching 
ever so remotely on Val’s position as heir to the Grays Court 
estate in the event of Una’s death or marriage. 

Still, perhaps, the fluctuations of Una’s health during the east 
winds and uncertain temperature of the early spring, had their 
effect upon the workings of Val’s mind, and helped to move him 
in the same direction as the gratifying and undeniable facts, 
that he was certainly managing to keep his head above water 
this season better than he had anticipated, that his creditors, 
perhaps remembering that it would be waste of trouble trying to 
get blood out-of a stone, were assuming less of the attitude 
rampant than he had apprehended, that his largest picture was 
accepted by the Royal Academy, and his volume, “ The Fantasy 
of a Free Soul,” was a success, in:every way but financially, and 
in that way he had not expected much from it. 

Things all round wore, in his eyes, a brightening aspect. 
Clemaine, who generally returned to the Everards’ in April, 
arranged this year to stay over the important first Monday in 
May. And after the triumphs of the private Burlington House 
view, and the opening day, when his soul was full-fed with praise; 
and his heart buoyant with success—when his picture and his 
poems were first on the lips of every one who came up to speak 
tohim,-and the incense of the circle of his admirers was sweet 
in his nostrils, and even the great Latter-day had deigned to cast 
him a good word—then, at last, he spoke out plainly to Clemaine, 
which the Mostyns had been expecting him to do for months 
past, if she had not! He had sometimes: been ungrateful enough 
to wish the Mostyns were not quite so fond of him ; for their 
delight in his society caused them to hasten into the room 
directly he was announced, and linger, enjoying the pearls that 
fell from his lips, until he took his leave. Mrs. Mostyn, indeed; 
whose sympathetic sentiment and romance were kept in bounds 
by a kind of gentle primness, and the memory of the customs — 
of her young days, had no idea of ‘leaving -young people alone 
until they were engaged. One day, however, when Aunts 
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Amelia and Maria were out, Milly Mostyn, whose sympathy was 
stronger than her conventionality or her enjoyment of Val’s 
society, gave him his unuttered but deep desire, and discreetly 
absented herself, with a formula of excuse which assured them 
that they were secure from any risk of her speedy return. 

“ At last I get a word with you!” he said, taking her hand in 
his. “I want to speak to you, Clemaine, though I fear the time 
is not yet ripe for saying a// I would. But I can bear this state 
of things no longer! To see you as one among a hundred 
others—to be no more to you than they—to fight for my chances 
of giving you a cup of tea, or having your finger-tips rest on my 
sleeve for a minute ” 

“TI don’t think you have to fight very much for these privi- 
leges,” she said, with a gentle smile. 

He smiled too, and raised her hand to his lips and kissed it. 

“ Have I not been patient?” he asked her. “ Ah, Clemaine, 
how much longer must I live my life without you ?” 

She might have answered that 4e had a voice in that matter, 
and that her voice had never yet been against his. Se had 
patiently abided zs time, not he hers. But she did not reply by 
representing this. 

“T cannot yet offer you the position you ought to have,” he 
continued. “The home I dream of—the setting fit for my pearl 
of price—is at present in the future. But I want to feel sure 
that no other man can rob me of my pearl; I want my position 
acknowledged. Let me have the first place with you, un- 
challenged and undoubted.” 

“You have it,” she answered, softly and unfalteringly. “Could 
you doubt that you have it ?” 

“TI have never asked your promise yet, Clemaine. It did not 
seem to me consistent with honour, and with regard for your 
happiness, to ask your promise while my prospects were so 
uncertain. But now | feel that where you are concerned I can 
endure uncertainty no more. Of you at least I must be sure, 
whatever else in this shifting world of quicksands glides from 
under my feet! Tell me; my darling, that you are mine—my 
own, and no other man’s, for ever—that you will one day be my 
wife ?” 


And Clemaine, her face hidden on his breast, said softly : 
“Yes,” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE MOTH AND THE STAR. 


So they were engaged, although no definite time was talked of 
for their marriage. It was to be whenever Val’s circumstances 
warranted him in taking matrimonial responsibilities upon him- 
self, which he trusted would be at no distant date. The news 
spread rapidly, both in London and at Rylands, and found its 
way into the Society papers, which presented it to their readers 
amongst the various other interesting items in the personal 
columns. 


“Mr. Valentine Charteris—whose picture, “ After the Storm,” 
at the Royal Academy, is attracting so much attention, and 
whose volume, “ The Fantasy of a Free Soul,” has met with a 
reception which gives him high place amongst the poets of the 
day—is engaged to Miss Clemaine Everard, only daughter of 
the late Colonel Everard, a young lady whose beauty, amiable 


manners, and many accomplishments, have made her everywhere 
popular.” 


The reporter had drawn on his imagination for Clemaine’s 
accomplishments, which were in no way remarkable. 

Val brought his betrothed a copy of “ The Fantasy of a Free 
Soul!” bound in pale-blue velvet, with silver clasps and orna- 
ments, and silver monogram of ‘ V.C.’” 

“It may pass for my monogram,” he said tenderly ; “ but it is 
ours !—our initials entwined together.” 

He gave an afternoon party at his studio, which was crowded 
with the é/ite of art and literature—or so the imaginative reporter 
described it—and Clemaine Everard, of course, was queen of the 
occasion; and the Mostyns, delighted with her, with him, and 
vicariously, with themselves, as reflecting Clemaine’s success, 
came in, being so near the rose, for a share of the sunshine that 
surrounded the rose on this happy day. 

Clemaine, of course, was radiantly. happy, nor was her: happi- 
ness clouded by a few warning intimations, which presently 
reached the ears of the Mostyns, that Val Charteris was “ dread- 
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fully in debt, and had been in a very fast set!” For, the 
engagement being now openly and generally known, some 
kindly-disposed people, who had not thought it worth while to 
mention the rumours of Val Charteris’s shortcomings before, 
considered it their duty to enlighten Miss Everard’s relatives 
now. 

But these rumours, which after all were mere vague floatings 
of gossip, confidentially whispered by those who did not snow, 
who had only seard, and had no good authority to give, did not 
trouble Clemaine. For one thing, few indeed of the whispers 
were ever allowed to reach her ears. The Mostyns were too 
thoroughly in accord with Clemaine in her view of Val Charteris 
to pay serious heed to such hearsay reports, or to annoy and 
distress Clemaine by dwelling upon them. “A fast set” was, as 
kindly Aunt Maria observed—with that air of worldly knowledge 
which sits so oddly, and almost pathetically, on the world’s inno- 
cents, such as she was—a very wide and vague expression. 
Some people, she knew, thought it fast to smoke or go to the 
theatre! If the expression were meant to convey any aspersion 
upon Val’s character, why they all simply rejected the very idea 
with honest indignation! Val, with his polished grace and 
charm of manner, his tactful delicacy, his poetic purity of thought, 
his exquisite refinement of tone! They turned a deaf ear to any 
insinuation against Val’s conduct and character. 

As to debts—well, very likely he might have been a little 
extravagant ; young men were apt to be thoughtless before love 
and marriage steadied them. Aunt Amelia undertook the 
delicate mission—unknown to Clemaine, who would not have 
sanctioned the proceeding—of “speaking to Val” on this subject; 
she spoke to him, as she afterwards told Maria and Milly, “like 
a mother”; and went on to relate, well satisfied with herself and 
him, how he had received her little discourse with the best grace 
possible, had expressed grateful and even tender appreciation of 
her kind and true sympathy in his prospects and Clemaine’s, and 
assured her that, although he might have been imprudent in 
money matters before his love for Clemaine had taught him the 
true responsibilities of life, and he was not yet entirely free from 
liabilities, yet he had every hope of soon clearing off his few 
remaining debts, and being able to offer to Clemaine a home 
not unworthy of her. - 
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He told the. same story to Clemaine, who, of course, placed 
implicit faith in his every word. She would not have been a 
woman worth her salt if she had distrusted a lover whom she 
had never known to deceive. And never yet had she known 
Val guilty of duplicity or falsehood ; indeed, the best and truest 
of his nature was all that he ever revealed to Clemaine. 

Meanwhile at Rylands Royal the news of the engagement had 
been received with great interest, and was the first word on every 
lip. The Everards, if less delighted than the Mostyns, were not 
on the whole dissatisfied. The Charteris family stood high in 
the estimation of the county; it was certainly a good set for 
Clemaine to marry into. No reports reflecting on Val’s conduct 
and career had reached Rylands Royal; indeed the rumours in 
London affecting him were but few and faint; for tact, reserve 
and discretion were amongst Val’s most admirable qualities. It 
was a great pity, as the Everards said among themselves, that he 
had no settled income ; still his prospects were not bad—for he 
would come into the Grays Court estate if Mrs. Charteris should 
marry again, as well as in the event of her death, and she was a 
pretty woman—for those who liked that diaphanous die-away 
style!—and young still; and very likely to marry—or so they 
thought—when she left off her weeds and began to go into 
society again. Yes, on the whole, they thought Clemaine might 
have done worse ! . 

The children were those who offered most objection to the 
new departure. They had been used to monopolise Clemaine. 
In the earlier stages of Mr. Charteris’s attentions, even when 
Clemaine and he were talking together, Flossie might sit on her 
knee, little Fred perch himself on the elbow of her chair, Tommy 
claim answers to his sometimes embarrassing questions. Now 
these privileges were suspended ; and they were asked to “run 
away to nurse,” or “go to mamma and Edith.” Val brought 
them peacée-offerings of bon-bons ; but their faithful little hearts 
clung too closely to Clemaine to be conciliated even by chocolate 
creams. 

“Nurse says Mr. Charteris is going to take you away,” said 
Flossie; one day, climbing into her lap and hugging her, “ And 
Freddy says he’ll fight him !” 


“So I will,” said Freddy belligerently. “He shan’t take 
her !” 
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“Don’t be silly, Fred!” Tommy rebuked him loftily from the 
heights of superior knowledge. ‘“ People always go away when 
they get married !” 

“He is not going to take me away for a long time yet, 
darlings,” said Clemaine. 

“Not till we’re grown up?” suggested Flossie hopefully. 

Another day Flossie propounded to Mr. Charteris—fortunately 
not in public—the delicate question : 

“Why won’t you marry Edith instead of Clemaine?” 

“Well, Flossie,” replied Clemaine’s fiancé, finding the inquiry 
rather a posing one, “ perhaps Edith wouldn’t have me!” 

“Qh, I daresay she wouldn’t mind,” said Flossie consolingly. 
“Why don’t you ask her? Don’t you think Edith’s pretty ?” 

“Certainly, very pretty. But why would you rather have 
Edith married first ?” 

“Clemaine teaches me; and when she’s away Edith hears me 
my lessons, and she always gets sleepy and yawns. And then 
Clemaine plays wolf and bear, and Edith’s always tired and 
won’t play. But I’m to go to boarding-school some day, and 
then, you know, you can have Clemaine if you want her !” 

“Thank you, dear,” said Val gravely. “I shall be sure to 
want her then—just as much as I do now. Boarding-school is a 
very nice place, Flossie. I suppose you'll be going soon ?—very 
soon, I hope ?” 

Mrs. Charteris seemed pleased with the engagement. She had 
a sincere and tender regard for Clemaine, and she liked Val in a 
calm and temperate way, partly as a matter of family duty, for 
the sake of her beloved lost husband, who had always been 
glad to see her and Val good friends. She thought the 
affianced pair were excellently well suited to each other ; and 
there was no girl of all her acquaintance whom she would have 
welcomed into the family more cordially than Clemaine 
Everard. As to the worldly aspect of the match, it was not in 
Una’s way to trouble herself whether they had or had not gold 
so long as they had diamonds. She regarded the stalled ox as 
a convenient but unnecessary addition to the dinner of herbs. 

The news of the engagement also in time reached Bruce 
Wardlaw, still away in the secluded little mining village in 
Wales ; and although, as far as his own interests and feelings 
were concerned, Val’s prospective marriage was a matter of 
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indifference to him, it yet roused in him a train of painful 
thought, inasmuch as it touched him with a sharp sense of con- 
trast, brought home to him a sudden realisation of the loneliness 
of his life—a life which still on the whole suited him very well. 

He never missed nor hankered after the gaieties of the social 
world, in which he did not shine. His heart—all of it that was 
not in a woman’s unconscious keeping—was in his professional 
duties; the roughness and solitude of the life and the lack of 
society of his own class were no drawbacks to him. He liked 
his position, its power and its responsibilities. He was generally 
popular amongst his men, who knew that underneath his some- 
what harsh, cold, and abrupt manner there lay a store of genuine 
good-nature and kindness—knew that from him they could rely 
on help in trouble, and always on strict and impartial fair-dealing 
and justice. Those few who did not like him were those black 
sheep who are to be found in every flock, in whose breasts his 
firm, but not tyrannic, ruleinspired a cordial and flattering hatred 
of him. 

At this time he was not sure whether he should remain in his 
present position. He had an offer of a change which seemed 
likely to be in many ways for his advantage. He was, however, 
undecided about it; he had been thinking a good deal of Una 
Charteris in connection with the matter; and now the news of 
Val and Clemaine, with the thoughts it suggested, brought the 
image of Una still more prominently into the foreground of the 
question he was debating with himself. He made up his mind 
to go and see her. He took a few days’ holiday, and set off for 
Rylands Royal. 

It was a brilliant July day when he arrived at Grays Court, 
and he found Mrs. Charteris in the garden. It was a paradise of 
light and colour and perfume ; the borders were all ablaze with 
blossoms of every tint of the prism—the air saturated with their 
sweetness ; the summer sun had not yet laid a scorching finger 
on the fresh and vivid green of the foliage that kept still the 
tender brightness of spring; the sward was like a sweep of 
emerald velvet; the flood of sunshine bathed the harmonising 
greens of turf and tree in golden light. 

Una’s black dress seemed like a blot on the sun-bright lawn; 
but she had a basket of flowers in her hand and a white rose-bud 
pinned on her breast; her face was shaded by a large white 
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straw sun-hat, trimmed with a broad black ribbon; this garden: 
hat gave her a girlish look ; and her simple morning dress, having 
less crape on it, looked far less heavy and sombre than the more 
elaborate mourning toilettes she generally wore in the afternoon, 

As Bruce Wardlaw gazed at her standing in the July sun- 
shine, by the border where the tall white lilies grew—a lily 
among the lilies, she looked to him !—it seemed that for the first 
time since Horace Charteris’s death, he saw Una rather as a fair 
woman than as a mourning widow. If during these long 
months it had now and then occurred to him that Una was free, 
widowed, fair and young, that even in his will Horace Charteris 
had clearly shown that he contemplated the possibility of her 
contracting a second marriage, the idea had been but a faint 
murmur deep down in his heart, which he had resolutely stifled 
before it could speak out aloud and clear. But now a glimmer 
broke upon him that revealed Una in a new light. Her pale, 
pure face never bloomed, but it seemed of a less transparent 
pallor than of late ; a faint tinge, like the dream of a blush rose, 
now and then warmed the oval cheek that looked less: hollow ; 
her blue eyes were large and bright, and a softness like a latent 
smile slept in their depths. : 

Bruce had never, by word or look, in the most distant way, 
approached near a hint of his feelings ; indeed, the circumstances 
of their relationship had always prevented him from treating 
those feelings, even in the safe secrecy of self-communion, as 
acknowledged affection of more than a brotherly kind. 

It was only just before Horace Charteris wooed and won Una 
Brinkworth, that Bruce had arrived at the conclusion that Miss 
Brinkworth was his ideal—though an ideal so high and far-off 
and seemingly inaccessible, that at that stage he had scarcely 
dared to think of seeking her as mortal man seeks mortal 
woman. 

Neither Horace Charteris nor his bride suspected the nature 
of young Wardlaw’s attachment. Bruce was one of the men in 
whom the first outward indications of attraction are shyness, 
reserve, even avoidance and distance. He had always been 
sincerely attached to his elder cousin, who had stood to him in 
the light of a guide and guardian ; and the admission, even to 
himself, that he cherished a thought of what men. call: Jove for’ 
that kind cousin-guardian’s bride and wife, would have been 
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odious to him. He would have hated himself if he had acknow- 
ledged even to his own heart that he was in love with Una. It 
was simply that Una was his ideal—not a woman to be wooed, 
but an angel to be adored ata distance. Now, however, as he 
looked at her standing among the lilies, young and fair, he 
realised what he had hitherto only dimly and vaguely known 
—without thoroughly reflecting on all it meant—that Una was a 
widow, not a wife. 

She was perfectly unsuspicious of the unworded impressions 
in his mind. There was the absolute unconsciousness, the 
simplicity and clearness of a child’s regard in her limpid blue 
eyes when they were raised to his, as now and then their 
glances met while they spoke the casual commonplaces and 
mutual inquiries of meeting after a few months of absence. 

He helped her fill her basket with flowers, pulled down for her 
the higher blossoms that grew above her reach, and presently, 
when they sat down for a few minutes on a rustic seat, in the 
shade of the trees fringing the shrubbery, he attacked the 
subject on which he had come prepared to speak to her, with his 
accustomed directness. 

“{ wanted to tell you, Una,” he began, “about an offer I’ve 
had. This company I'm on—they want a man to go out and 
superintend the silver-mine they’ve got in Chihuahua, Mexico, 
and they’ve offered me the berth.” 

“Yes,” she responded with gentle interest. “And you are 
going then, I suppose ?” 

“ Well—I don’t quite know.” 

“I thought you liked the life in those Mexican mines? As 
you have described the general ways of the life out there, it 
seemed to suit your taste better than the quieter, tamer existence 
here.” 

“Oh, yes, as to taste, I suppose it does. But—lI feel as if—I 
don’t like to be so far away from you, now. I feel somehow as 
if I ought to be within reach—to—to look after you—see if 
there’s ever anything I can do for you. I like to be within call. 
I always did, you know.” 

“Yes,” she assented with a smile. She took his words as a 
reference to the old days, when her husband’s cherishing care 
had wrapt her round, and he, her Horace, who was fond of 
Bruce, had sometimes deputed him to “look after Una,” when 
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his own attention was for a time called elsewhere, and had 
seemed gratified by Bruce’s careful devotion to the charge 
entrusted to him. “But everything is perfectly smooth for me. 
I do not need anybody to look after me, least of all that you 
should change your plans or sacrifice your prospects out of any 
—any idea of my needing help.” 

“Nothing could ever be a sacrifice that was done for you in 
the remotest degree, as you know very well,” he said quietly. 
“And Una, if ever you did want advice, help, anything, you 
wouldn’t mind talking any difficulty over with me?” 

“No, indeed; there is no one to whom I would turn sooner 
than to you—no one I could trust more thoroughly. But I 
have no difficulties.” 

“No. I wish you had!” 

She turned her large surprised eyes on his face with a gaze 
full and innocent as a child’s. 

“You wish I had, Bruce?” she echoed, seeming not offended, 
but puzzled. 

“Yes. Then I might hope to be of some use to you.” 

“TI know you would be always ready with help in any way,” 
she replied kindly, but with a shade more reserve than before, 
“JT promise that if ever I am in any difficulty or anxiety, you 
shall be the first person I will trouble about it. And meanwhile, 
there are plenty of others to whom you can be of use and help.” 

“Qh yes, of course,” he said, suddenly drawing back into him- 
self, and falling into the half-harsh, half-mocking tone that was 
common to him. “I could go out and gather in the halt, the 
maimed, and the blind.” 

“That reminds me,” she observed placidly,“ it is about time 
for me to get ready to go on my round of visits.” 

“Cottage visits, I suppose ? ” 

“Yes,” she assented. “I have several of my poor old people 
to go and see to-day.” 

“Shall I order the trap round for you?” 

“Oh, no, thanks, they are all within a little distance. I shall 
walk.” 

She went into the house to change her dress. Bruce remem- 
bered he had a letter to write, which it would be well to get 
ready for the afternoon post, and went into the library to write 
it at the escritoire there. Una was not very long over her 
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toilette. He had not finished his letter when he heard her step 
in the hall; it took a quick ear to catch the sound of so light a 
footfall. He threw down his pen, regardless of a big blot it left 
on the paper, and hurried out into the hall to meet her. She 
had put on her walking-dress, of heavy corded silk and crape ; 
the garden-hat was changed for a sombre bonnet and black veil. 
He did not like the change in her appearance; the deep 
mourning made her look more pale and fragile; she was his 
guardian’s widow once more. In her hand she had a rather 
large covered basket. 

“Why don’t you have your maid carry that basket?” he 
inquired. 

“The poor people like me to take them their things myself.” 

“That’s no reason why you should make yourself a beast of 
burden! I will go with you and carry the basket. It is much 
too heavy for you,” he said, gently and decidedly taking it out 
of her hand. 

“But you don’t care for village visits?” 

“They are not what I should call festive occasions—not 
exactly conducive to hilarity and the joy of life,” he answered 
drily. “ But I am going with you to-day.” 

Una had no particular reason for inflicting a wound upon his 
feelings by declining his company. So they set off on the 
round of cottage visits; and Una was rather surprised to find 
how little Bruce was in her way ; he fell into just the right tone 
of cheering sympathy with the halt, the maimed, the blind, and 
the aged; children and dogs came to him readily: one baby 
took a firm hold of his finger and refused to release it when Mrs 
Charteris rose up to take her leave. She smiled as she per- 
ceived his difficulty, and met his glance of helpless appeal from 
her to the mother. It was evident he would stand there for an 
hour before he would pull his finger from the baby’s clasp, 
against that young monarch’s will. The yells of lamentation at 
his departure raised by another infant who had been favoured by 
hearing his big gold watch go “tick-tick,” followed him down 
the village street. 

“You would be too popular, Bruce,” Una observed, with a 
kind, amused smile, “if you continued to tread this round of 
duty—to, judge by the wailings which mark your track! We 
shall be fortunate if I get you home with all your fingers and 
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your watch intact. We have three more babies to go and see, 
and I warn you that at the next cottage I am going to read a 
chapter of the Bible to a poor man dying of consumption.” 

“Well, I suppose you don’t think I shall give an eldritch 
screech and go down through a trap-door in blue fire at the first 
words of Holy Writ ?” he rejoined. And he comported himself 
faultlessly during the reading of the chapter, seated at the foot 
of the bedside like a graven image, his hands clasped on the top 
of his stick, his eyes fixed on Una, the very model of an 
attentive listener. 

“That’s the only comfort, sir, isn’t it?” said the dying man, 
in his weak, broken voice when Mrs. Charteris closed the book. 

“Yes,” replicd Bruce unhesitatingly, taking the thin hand— 
wasted till it looked like a claw—which the sufferer held out to 
him. “The only comfort! Poor wretch!” he added to Una as 
they turned away from the cottage, when the door was safely 
closed behind them. “ What comfort has he else?” 

“You would not rob him of that comfort, Bruce, to give him 
in exchange the cold consolations of your science, would you ?” 

“If I would speak one word, or let anyone else say one word 
to shake his faith, I should deserve to be shot,” Bruce replied 
promptly. 

Una smiled approvingly. She was gratified by Bruce’s sym- 
pathy in her charitable pursuits, and had really found him rather 
a help than a hindrance. She certainly, however, would not 
have accepted his company so amiably if she had dreamt of the 
significant glances and observations which followed her being 
seen thus in public alone with him. For others remembered 
what Bruce himself had realised to-day—but what to her mind 
had never occurred in the aspect it presented to these—that she 
was a widow, fair, still young, and free. 

Bruce Wardlaw went back to London that evening, and the 
next day, before returning to Wales, he called at the office of the 
Silver Nugget Mining Company, and informed them that they 
could fill up the post of manager to their Chihuahua mine, as it 
would not suit him to undertake a berth abroad at present. 


(To be continued.) 





